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HAMMERING  HOME  CANNED -FOOD  FACTS.  Every  year,  display 
booths  are  set  up  at  national  conventions  of  professional  people  to  hammer 
home  by  personal  contact  the  facts  about  canned  foods.  Last  year,  educa¬ 
tional  literature  on  canned  foods  was  distributed  from  these  booths  to  doctors, 
nurses,  dieticians,  home  economists,  and  public  health  officials,  17,400  of 
them!  It  adds  impetus  to  American  Can  Company’s  campaign  to  promote 
the  understanding  and  consumption  of  canned  foods. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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MORE  PROFIT  IN  YOUR  PLANT  LAYOUT- 
A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  SLACK  SEASON  //  I 

Crown  engineers  are  organized  and  equipped  to  help  you  im-  f  I 

prove  your  operating  efficiency— to  assist  you  in  stepping  up 

its  I 

the  grade  and  quality  of  your  canned  foods.  u  if 

Here  is  a  valuable  service  based  upon  a  broad  knowledge  of  //  // 

canning  practice,  gained  by  years  of  experience.  It  is  available  u  assured’  are  if 

to  Crown  customers  who  may  be  in  doubt  about  their  present  I  ®onip^  .  ^  t 

plant  layouts.  I  service*  I 

Now,  during  the  slack  season,  while  you  have  opportunity  for  i  if 

such  discussion  and  possible  changes,  call  your  Crown  rep-  jL  f 

resentative  for  consultation.  It  may  easily  pay  real  dividends  / 

in  better  production  methods  and  greater  plant  economy.  U 

GROWN  GAN  GOMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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TOE  CANNING  TRADE  Is  puWished  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Adve^smg.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday; 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of 
March  3rd,  le79. 


I  ner 
Pouier 
Plants 


PROVIDE  ECONOMICAL,  DEPEND- 
ABLE.  STEADY  AND  ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED  POWER 


These  plants  are  equipped  with  lour  or  six  cylinder  en¬ 
gines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They  produce  power  which 
can  be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by 
the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 

All  users  of  these  power  plants  are  highly  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  economy.  You  can  now  drive  a 
two-viner  station  effeciently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  hcur.  Other 
sized  stations  in  proportion. 


FRANK 


MACHINE  C 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


CUT  DOWN  WASTE 


Loss  in  brooking  up  and 
sieving  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
squash,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  veget^les  and  berries 
may  run  as  high  as  9% — 
unless  your  machines  ore 
built  to  get  rid  of  the  waste 
without  losing  a  lot  of  pure 
pulp. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

PULPER  and  FINISHER 


You  can  retain  all  the  tasty,  nutritious  material  with 
just  the  amount  of  roughage  you  want  and  discard  only 
the  actual  waste.  Tests  have  shown  a  saving  of  5% 
to  9%  after  installation  of  this  equipment.  Figure  out 
what  that  would  mean  on  your  tonnage — then  get  full 
information  and  prices  on  these  two  practical  machines. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  PULPER 

Made  in  2  sizes.  | 
No.  50  handles  5  ] 
to  15  tons  per 
hour. 

No.  100,  10  to  30 
tons  per  hour. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  FINISHER 

Used  after  the  Pulp- 
er.  Reduces  pulp  to 
finest  possible  con¬ 
sistency.  Makes 
product  smoother, 
more  attractive. 


TO  PROGRESSIVE  CAHNERS 

These  are  only  2  of  the  machines  we  manufac¬ 
ture  for  caimers  who  are  endeavoring  to  raise 
standards,  improve  qualities  and  render  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  the  trade  and  the  consumer. 
We  invite  inquiries  lor  information  on  modern 
conning  machinery  for  any  and  every  purpose. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


naiiiii 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  / 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  X 
SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^  C-SOl-T 
(Spraguc-Sclls  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  ,  □  Super  Pulper 

Full  details  of  the  □  Super  Finisher 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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IF  any  man  could  tell  you  how  many 
'  peas  there  are  in  a  pod,  that  man 
would  be  E.  R.  Lancashire.  He  knows 
the  answers  to  hundreds  of  important 
questions  about  peas — from  planting 
to  canning.  How  come?  Because  the 
study  of  peas  is  a  personal  hobby? 
No — that’s  not  the  reason.  Mr.  Lanca¬ 
shire  is  a  specialist  in  charge  of  Conti¬ 
nental’s  Raw  Products  Research. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Lancashire  has 
made  intensive  studies  of  soil,  growing 


methods,  crop  pests ...  all  phases  in  the 
production  of  innumerable  products  for 
canning.  He  is  constantly  busy  helping 
canners  to  obtain  better  crops  for  better 
packs — and  more  profit.  Above  you  see 
him  examining  the  pea  crop  of  one  of 
our  canner  customers.  Tomorrow  he 
may  be  miles  away  in  another  part  of 
the  country  helping  another  customer 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  pack. 

The  knowledge,  experience,  and  co¬ 
operative  spirit  of  men  like  our  Raw 


Products  expert  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  important  reasons  why  so  many 
packers  rely  on  the  entire  Continental 
organization  ...  and  use  our  high- 
quality  cans.  Continental  has  the  men 
and  the  facilities  needed  to  offer  every 
customer  every  type  of  service.  Are 
you  taking  advantage  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion?  Just  consult  your  Continental 
representative.  He’ll  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  to  get  fullest  aid  on  any  can¬ 
ning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Good  advice — We  wish  to  heartily  endorse 
the  suggestions  given  in  this  week’s  “Better 
Profits”,  re:  Grade  Labeling.  There  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  Buyers’  or  Jobbers’  labels.  It  must  come, 
unless  you  prefer  to  be  a  mere  superintendent  of  your 
cannery  as  the  producer  of  the  wholesaler’s  or  retail¬ 
er’s  canned  foods.  The  trend  of  the  times,  in  this 
industry,  is  the  other  way:  towards  better  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  the  building  up  of  good-will  in  your  own 
brands,  through  quality  packing,  kept  constantly 
before  a  growing  number  of  consumers,  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  radius  of  the  plant. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Government  selected  four  well  known  canners  to 
install  Government  Inspection  (during  operation)  for 
the  1940  packs.  On  such  inspected  goods  these  canners 
were  allowed  to  use  the  “U.  S.  Grade”  label,  and  these 
goods  are  now  being  retailed  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  as  a  test,  and  we  understand,  they  are  meeting 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  But  such  are  the  only 
goods  allowed  to  use  that  legend.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  any  canner  packing  his  goods  to  meet 
the  Government  standards,  and  then  labeling  them 
with  the  “A”,  “B”,  or  “C”,  over  their  own  name,  of 
course,  and  preferably  assured  by  Certificates  of 
Inspection.  Were  we  buying,  we  would  take  only  goods 
which  had  been  so  inspected  and  certified;  and  by  the 
same  token,  were  we  canning  we  would  offer  no  goods 
for  sale  except  along  with  such  certificates.  There  is 
a  small  cost  to  this,  but  it  puts  the  goods  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  buyer,  either  on  quality  or  price,  and  in 
that  way  is  well  worth  its  cost.  In  other  words  it 
would  put  the  goods  into  a  class  unto  themselves, 
away  from  the  competition  of  the  common  herd,  if  you 
get  what  we  mean. 

This  answers  our  commentator  who  wondered  if  we 
were  forgetting  our  campaign  for  Grade  Labeling.  We 
could  not  if  we  wanted  to;  it  is  growing  too  fast  in 
popular  demand.  As  the  advertising  motto  had  it: 
“Eventually,  why  not  now?”  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  just  passed  Grade  Standards  for  green,  wax  and 
lima  beans — all  A.  B.  C’s — and  had  already  issued 
standards  for  canned  peas. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  freedom  under  democracy,  and 
of  slavery  under  dictators.  If  you  have  the  very 
natural  American  ambition  to  build  your  own  business 
— the  canning  of  foods — into  a  permanant,  steadily 
growing  structure  to  be  proud  of,  you  will  not  have 
to  be  persuaded  into  using  your  own  brands  and  labels 
on  all  you  pack;  but  if  you  are  just  a  canner  of  foods, 
you  will  pack  for  jobbers’  or  buyers’  labels — and,  yup, 
that’s  what  you  are,  eh? 


CLEAR  THINKING — The  country  is  a  unit  in  want¬ 
ing  peace,  that  is  lack-of-war  peace,  but  individually 
at  least,  there  is  a  greater  peace — peace  of  mind.  The 
danger  of  Inflation  is  a  real  boogy  man  to  many.  Like 
all  Halloween  ghosts,  if  we  get  a  close  look  at  this 
boogy,  maybe  it  will  prove  to  be  just  another  shadow. 
In  its  simplest  terms  inflation  means  a  raise  in  prices. 
Is  there  any  canner  “agin”  that?  Not  only  no  canner 
but  no  other  sane  human  who  believes  in  the  profit 
system.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  wild! 
Granted!  But  with  our  ability  to  produce,  and  our 
productive  capacity,  and  particularly  since  we  now 
have  no  built-up  condition  such  as  we  had  during  the 
20’s,  there  is  small  danger  that  such  a  runaway  could 
occur.  In  fact  one  of  the  latest  boogaboos  as  an 
inflation  danger  is  the  assertion  that  with  most  of 
our  energies  bent  on  war  defense  materials,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  production  of  peace  time  necessaries, 
and  with  employment  at  a  high  point,  and  wage-earners 
well  supplied  with  buying  power,  there  will  come  a 
sudden  and  tremendous  up-surge  of  prices  in  those 
ordinary  necessaries,  due  to  their  scarcity.  These  pro¬ 
phets  of  evil — and  again  the  producers  of  those  every 
day  requirements  (canned  foods  among  them)  will  not 
consider  such  a  move  as  evil — overlook  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  plans  for  defense  preparations  care  is  being 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  “business  as  usual”  as  they 
put  it.  War  will  be  directly  upon  us  before  that  plan 
will  break  down,  even  if  it  does  then.  There  is  a  lot 
of  real  management  about  the  job  we  are  now  doing, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  World  War  I. 

Probably  the  greatest  inflation  error  of  them  all, 
and  the  most  dreaded,  is  that  the  printing  presses  will 
begin  to  turn  out  money,  as  they  did  in  Germany,  where 
it  took  a  market  basket  of  “marks”  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread.  In  that  case  it  was  not  that  inflation  struck 
the  prices,  but  that  money  lost  its  value  and  became 
cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  world  now  knows  that  the 
action  was  a  confession  that  the  country,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  power,  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  resorted  to 
the  printing  press  money  in  utter  desperation.  If 
ever  this  good  old  U.  S.  A.  got  into  that  fatal  position 
its  printing  press  money  would  still  have  value,  since 
it  would  have  back  of  it  the  twenty  billion  dollars  in 
gold  now  held  by  it,  whereas  Germany  did  not  have  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  gold.  And  long  before  that  the  credit 
of  the  country,  which  brought  us  through  the  worse 
panic  in  the  world’s  history,  would  have  to  be 
destroyed,  which  means  that  there  would  be  no  credit 
in  the  whole  world,  and  consequently  no  value  to  any 
money  anywhere  because  we  now  own  in  this  country 
the  great  bulk  of  the  world’s  total  wealth.  And  since 
the  real  wealth  is  the  country  itself,  its  houses,  its 
plants,  and  the  business  possible  in  it,  there  could  be 
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no  such  collapse.  So  don’t  worry  your  mind  in  that 
direction.  We  could  burn  up  all  the  money  in  existence, 
and  destroy  all  the  gold  hidden  in  the  hills,  and  still 
we  could  live  on  our  blessed  land,  and  grow  fat  and 
prosper.  That  is  what  our  ancestors  did,  and  they 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  our  great  modern 
prosperity  has  been  built.  You  don’t  “need  money  to 
do  anything”;  if  you  do  anything  you  have  earned 
money,  and  should  get  it.  If  those  ancestors  had 
waited  to  ask  the  bankers  whether  or  not  they  might 
cut  down  the  forests,  build  huts  and  plant  the  land, 
we  would  all  still  be  sitting  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic — waiting.  Forget  about  inflation ;  dig  your  toes  in 
and  begin  to  produce,  and  to  sell  and  to  build  up. 

But  while  we  are  at  it,  let’s  nail  one  more — foolishness, 
to  call  it  mildly.  It  is  said  that  no  country  ever  per¬ 
mitted  inflation  to  take  place  but  what  it  went  to 
pieces,  busted.  Did  you  ever  read  The  Mississippi 
Bubble?  Get  it,  and  you  will  see  a  small  sized  picture 
of  what  was  put  on — in  the  way  of  real,  genuine  infla¬ 
tion — in  this  country,  by  supposedly  hard  headed  busi¬ 
ness  men — but  actually  by  the  bankers — from  1920 
to  1929,  culminating  in  the  greatest  bust-up  in  history. 
To  inflate  means  to  blow  up,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
they  did  to  stocks  and  bonds,  and  our  money,  and  our 
business,  sad  to  relate,  at  least  in  too  many  instances, 
and  when  the  balloon  busted,  as  bust  it  was  bound  to, 
we  got  ’32-’33,  i.e.,  60  days  from  complete  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  revolution.  That  was  inflation  of  the  most 
poisonous  kind,  yet  our  country  did  not  perish.  It 
held  at  the  one  yard  line,  and  threw  back  the  enemy 
for  a  total  loss.  Score  that,  in  contradiction  to  the 
assertion  that  inflation  is  inevitably  fatal.  No,  they 
can  never  pull  that  trick  again,  so  you  do  not  have  to 
be  on  your  guard  against  it.  We  have  just  mentioned 
it  to  show  the  vitalty  of  this  fine,  young  country. 

And  now  just  one  more  mind-easer  for  many  who 
are  really  torturing  themselves,  and  we  mean  the 
public  debt,  whether  it  be  45  billions  or  65  billions,  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  human  mind  cannot  grasp  the 
meaning  of  a  billion,  whether  of  dollars  or  bird  seed. 
Maybe  that  is  fortunate  and  permits  us  to  throw  those 
amounts  around  as  if  they  were  pennies.  But  anyway: 
is  the  country  faced  with  bankruptcy  because  of  this 
enormous  debt?  It  is  not! 

We  are  not  going  into  any  extended  discussion  of 
this  intricate  financial  question,  but  just  recall  the  oft 
repeated  statements  of  the  financial  experts.  They  say 
that  in  1929  the  “National  Income”  reached  80  billion 
dollars ;  that  this  National  Income  dropped  to  42 
billions  in  1932,  that  it  had  come  back  last  year  to  about 
70  billion,  and  that  with  the  defense  drive  might  be 
expected  to  move  up  to  100  billions, — and  even  the 
greatest  opponents  of  this  huge  debt  admit  if  that 
figure  is  reached  the  returns  in  taxes  could  balance 
the  budget.  What  is  this  National  Income?  They  do 
not  tell  us,  but  it  must  be  profits,  for  such  is  income. 
Would  any  sane  man  say  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy  when  he  had  an  income  of  100  billions  and 
owed  45  billions,  or  even  65  billions,  particularly  when 
he  is  doing  over  500  billions  of  business  yearly? 

We  do  not  like  this  debt  any  more  than  you  do,  and 
we  could  wish  that  they  had  taken  drastic  enough  mea¬ 


sures,  during  the  golden  era  of  the  20’s,  to  have  wiped 
the  slate  clean,  instead  of  carrying  22  billions  as  a 
steady,  apparently  thoroughly  understood,  normal  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  All  of  us  know  that  it  is  only  through  profi¬ 
table  business — ^taxes  being  taken  from  profits — ^that 
any  National  debt  can  be  paid  and  now  that  we  are 
getting  that  busy,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  worry.  Worry  will  not  pay  the  debt,  nor 
help  towards  it. 

We  are  all  fortunate  in  having  a  man  like  the  Hon. 
Jesse  Jones,  respected  by  all  shades  of  political  faith, 
as  the  head  of  this  greatest  business  on  earth,  and  we 
can  rest  confident  that  he  will  permit  nothing  to  be 
done  that  would  wreck'  the  country,  much  less  throw 
it  into  bankruptcy,  first  because  he  is  too  good  a  banker 
and  business  man,  and  secondly  because  in  so  wrecking 
the  country  he  would  be  wrecking  himself.  We  do 
have  sacrifices  and  self  denials  before  us;  and  if  we 
love  our  grand  country  as  we  ought  to,  we  will  assume 
those  obligations  without  murmuring  and  without  com¬ 
plaint,  and  above  all,  through  clear  thinking  avoid 
torturing  ourselves  needlessly. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1940 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  convention,  Minnesota  Canners 
Asociation,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Fall  meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

DECEMBER  9,  1940  —  Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meeting  Ohio  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon.  * 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annual 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 
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WISCONSIN  CANNERS  MEET 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  11-12,  1940 


Preparedness  and  whole-hearted  cooperation  was  the 
attitude  that  prevailed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  where  canners  from  all  over  the  State 
and  neighboring  States  and  machinery  and  supply  men  from 
all  sections  gathered  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Novem¬ 
ber  11  and  12.  A  firm  market  and  indications  of  an  advance 
and  good  inquiry  to  machinery  and  supply  interests  put  all 
factors  in  an  optimistic  mood. 

Corn  Canners  Meet 

Wilbur  F.  Carlson,  able  secretary  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau,  intent  on  clearing  that  industry’s  skirts  on  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  some  800,000  cases  of  10s  corn,  statistically  reported 
on  hand  as  of  October  1st,  a  size  upon  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  unsuccessfully  sought  bids  and  as  a  consequence 
is  about  to  change  specifications  to  2s,  announced  that  he  had 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  seeking  to  learn  of  all  10s  holdings  in 
canners’  hands  and  urged  a  prompt  and  complete  reply. 

The  1940  pack  of  10s  was  the  largest  ever  produced  and  its 
seeming  disappearance  since  October  1st  is  highly  questionable. 
A  change  in  bid  specifications  from  10s  to  2s  might  leave  10s 
in  excessive  supply  and  result  in  a  serious  market  break. 

A  visit  with  the  National  Defense  Council  last  week  revealed 
the  Corn  Canning  Industry  to  be  fully  capable  of  supplying  any 
increase  in  demand  for  the  product  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  the  Defense  Program  he  said.  It  is  explained  that  there  will 
be  no  more  people  to  feed  but  merely  an  increased  appetite, 
brought  about  by  the  activities  of  training,  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  Carlson  explained  the  workings  of  the  bureau;  how  it 
began  about  IV2  years  ago  with  a  membership  of  about  100 
canners,  and  is  now  operating  with  124  active  members.  Some 
of  the  benefits  to  the  industry  have  been  the  accurate  reporting 
of  pack,  progress,  sales  and  prices ;  the  running  down  and 
correction  of  rumors  and  the  exchange  feature,  which  through 
the  listing  of  excessive  stocks  and  the  need  for  additional  stocks 
by  canners  in  such  position  has  resulted  in  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  them  and  a  stabilized  market. 

John  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  was 
reelected  Wisconsin’s  nominee  for  trustee  which  will  be  ratified 
at  the  National  Convention  next  January. 

Opening  the  first  session  President  G.  J.  Hipke  introduced 
Milwaukee’s  thirty-two-year-old  Mayor  Carl  F.  Zeidler,  who  bade 
the  canners  welcome  and,  being  an  accomplished  vocalist  led 
in  the  singing  of  “God  Bless  America.” 

Thom.  A.  Scott,  long  of  pea  viner  fame  and  who  has  not 
missed  a  meeting  of  Wisconsin  canners  in  its  35  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  related  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  association  and 
presented  Mr.  A.  T.  Hipke,  A.  T.  Hipke  and  Sons,  New  Holstein, 
Wis.,  father  of  the  association’s  present  president,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  (Fin)  Ames,  Markesan  Canning  Company,  Markesan, 
as  two  of  the  original  founders. 

Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  former  president  of  National  Canners 
Association,  spoke  in  the  absence  of  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  N.  C.  A.’s 
president,  whose  presence  was  required  at  Washington  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  National  Defense  Council,  told  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  place  in  the  Defense  Program.  The  Federal  Government, 
he  said,  looks  to  industry  for  guidance  and  has  summoned  its 
ablest  men  for  the  Defense  Council.  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  through  its  long  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  stands  ready  to  speak  for  canners.  All  industry  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  share  in  the  Defense  Program  and  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  will  receive  its  full  quota  in  the  supplying  of  foods,  since  at 
the  outstart  provisions  will  not  be  available  for  the  storing  of 
perishables.  Based  on  available  statistics  it  is  expected  that 
the  defense  forces  will  consume  more  of  canned  vegetables 

and  4%  more  of  canned  fruits  than  in  civilian  life. 


The  army  and  navy  seek  to  make  their  purchases  direct  from 
canners  which  however  must  be  produced  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Mr.  Hutchinson  then  pointed  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  work  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  which  include  Research  Laboratories,  Raw  Products, 
Information  Service,  Investigation  of  Complaints,  Statistics  and 
Home  Economics. 

Dr.  Charles  Copeland  Smith,  a  lecturer  of  fame,  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  held  the  full  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  audience  in  his  forceful  attack  upon  taxes  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  interferences  upon  “Freedom  of  Enterprise.” 

Mr.  Fletcher  H.  Rawls,  Chief  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  read  an  interesting  and  highly 
important  paper  on  “Food  Canners’  Interest  in  the  National 
Defense  Program.”  This  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance — Its  Cost  and  its  Trends” — J.  E.  Hoff,  The  T.  C.  Brennan 
Company,  Milwaukee,  after  a  thorough  explanation,  said  that 
the  trend  at  present  is  to  make  the  three-year  record  as  the  basis 
of  cost.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  accident  rate  is  in  excess  of 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  he  said,  and  advised  that  close 
and  careful  attention  be  given  to  safety  devices,  employees  and 
foremen  be  constantly  reminded  of  performing  their  work  the 
safe  way  to  improve  that  condition  and  to  hold  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  a  minimum. 


The  Canned  Pea  Carnival 

L.  S.  Beale,  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  reported  very  satis¬ 
factory  progress  in  the  Canned  Pea  Carnival,  the  current  mer¬ 
chandizing  activities  of  the  Institute.  Since  the  campaign  is 
still  in  progress  it  is  too  early  to  report  on  the  accomplishments, 
however  the  reports  to  date  are  very  encouraging.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  brokers  and  distributors  has  been  exceptionally  fine, 
he  said,  and  they  have  utilized  all  available  display  material 
and  many  grocers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  incorporate  the  carnival  in  their  advertising  and  circulars. 
From  a  price  standpoint,  statistics  definitely  show  an  advance  of 
7V2  cents  per  dozen  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  promotional 
activity  over  such  times  when  such  activity  was  not  in  force. 

Are  These  Canned  Foods? 

That’s  the  question  S.  G.  Gorsline,  secretary  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supply  Association  advised  asking  whenever 
“eating  out.”  Be  proud  of  the  canned  foods,  your  business  and 
livelihoods,  defend  them  on  all  occasions.  Speak  for  them  in  din¬ 
ing  cars,  hotel  dining  rooms,  restaurants  or  wherever  you  might 
eat.  It  is  all  for  the  cause  of  helping  the  industry  and  yourself, 
he  reminded. 
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People  Buy  Uses — Not  Things 

By  C.  W.  Browne,  Manager  of  Marketing  Service 
United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

Lecturer  on  Marketing  (Evening  College) 

University  of  Cincinnati 

You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  thinking  about  what  the  title  of  this 
talk  means,  and  how  it  works  out;  and  eventually  you’ll  wind 
up  with  some  pretty  definite  conclusions  which  are  of  importance 
to  a  canner  or  to  any  other  business  man  who  has  something 
to  sell. 

Well,  what  does  it  mean,  and  how  does  it  work  out?  Basically, 
people  buy  an  article  or  a  service  because — directly  or  indirectly 
— it  satisfies  one  of  the  fundamental  needs:  Food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter,  amusement,  or  cultural  pursuits.  But  that  doesn’t  explain 
all  buying;  or  at  least  it  isn’t  a  complete  explanation;  for  when 
you  stop  to  analyze  any  given  situation,  you’ll  find  that  some 
members  of  the  so-called  human  race  make  at  least  part  of  their 
purchases  for  reasons  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  psy¬ 
chologist.  But  the  fact  is  that  almost  all  of  us  buy  because  of 
some  hidden  emotional  mainspring — and  then  try  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  action  that  will  sound  like  common  sense  to  our 
friends. 

Let’s  take  some  examples — hats  for  instance.  Your  wife  comes 
home  with  some  weird  contraption  on  her  head  and  asks  you 
how  you  like  it.  If  you  say  what  you  think,  you’re  a  brave  man 
— or  a  foolhardy  one.  Privately,  or  in  a  big  enough  crowd  to 
insure  your  safety,  you  may  ask  “Why  do  women  wear  such 
things?”  The  only  answer  ever  given  is  “They’re  the  “style 
now.”  But  have  we  superior  male  creatures  anything  to  brag 
about?  I’ll  dare  you  to  go  to  a  ball  game  after  September 
15th  with  a  straw  hat  on;  or  even  to  wear  a  narrow  brim 
when  broad  brims  are  in  style.  And  for  my  own  part — I  might 
as  well  confess  it — I  never  buy  a  hat  without  a  sneaking  hope 
that  by  some  miracle  it  will  give  me  what  Clark  Gable  or  Robert 
Taylor  has  that  I  haven’t. 

I  know  a  man — ^you  probably  know  one  like  him — ^who  is  quite 
small  in  stature.  He  always  drives  the  biggest  car  he  can  get, 
which  really  manifests  a  sort  of  Napoleonic  complex — the  love 
of  power,  the  desire  to  control.  Will  he  admit  it?  Never!  He 
will  prate  knowingly  about  engine  superiority,  piston  displace¬ 
ment,  controlled  power — that  is,  he  will  rationalize  about  tech¬ 
nicalities  in  order  to  conceal  his  emotional  mainspring.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  would  be  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss  if  they  let  him 
drive  the  Hiawatha. 

Prof.  Donald  Laird,  the  psychologist,  in  his  book  “What 
Makes  People  Buy,”  tells  about  a  young  fellow  asking  his  dad 
for  five  dollars  to  get  a  special  cigarette  lighter — “You  see,  dad, 
there’s  a  lot  of  danger  of  fires  from  matches;  even  when  clothes 
are  hanging  in  the  coat  closet  the  mice  can  get  at  them  and  cause 
a  fire;  and  there  wouldn’t  be  any  danger  if  I  had  a  lighter  like 
this.”  Sounds  rational  and  quite  sensible,  doesn’t  it?  But 
what  was  the  real  motive?  He  had  seen  an  advertisement  pic¬ 
turing  a  young  chap  his  own  age  with  such  a  lighter,  the  center 
of  attraction  among  a  flock  of  sweet  co-eds  who  were  all  intent 
on — what? — why,  the  lighter,  of  course! 

One  more  instance:  Does  anyone  imagine  that  fur  coats  are 
invariably  purchased  because  they  are  warmer  or  because  they 
will  prevent  colds  and  sickness?  No,  we  aren’t  quite  so  unso¬ 
phisticated.  Pride  of  appearance,  keeping  up  with  Mrs.  Jones, 
getting  somebody  out  of  the  dog  house — those  are  more  likely 
the  real  foundations  on  which  the  fur  business  is  built. 

What  are  these  hidden  mainsprings  of  human  conduct?  How 
many  of  them  are  there?  Well,  you  have  a  wide  choice,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  authority  you  consult.  One  psychologist  says  there 
is  only  one  fundamental  buying  motive,  which  he  calls  the  desire 
to  excel.  But  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unwarranted  simplifi¬ 
cation.  The  human  animal  can’t  be  explained  that  easily.  Be¬ 
sides,  such  an  explanation  utterly  ignores  the  nobler  side  of 
man’s  nature,  and  we  all  believe  that  is  something  very  real. 
Other  psychologists  name  as  many  as  ninety  motives — all  dif¬ 
ferent,  they  say.  But  a  list  like  that  is  too  long  and  cumber¬ 
some  to  be  practical.  For  the  everyday  use  of  people  engaged  in 
advertising  and  selling,  let  me  enumerate  ten  motives — a  list 
which  boils  together  the  views  of  half  a  dozen  business  psycholo¬ 
gists.  In  compiling  it  I  have  been  guided  not  only  by  my  own 


studies  but  also  by  considerable  practical  experience  in  the 
fields  of  marketing,  advertising,  and  selling.  The  list  furnishes 
a  blue-print  of  the  mechanism  that  makes  us  “tick” — the  motives 
that  actuate  most  of  our  activities;  particularly  do  they  govern 
our  purchases.  Let  me  state  them  briefly: 

1.  Self-preservation;  care  of  health. 

2.  Satisfaction  of  appetite;  pleasing  of  taste. 

3.  Romantic  instinct — ranging  from  crudest  sex  appeal  to 

the  noblest  sentiments  of  mankind. 

4.  Care  of  children;  love  of  family. 

5.  Ambition — many  forms:  Economic,  intellectual,  social. 

6.  Pride — also  many  forms — appearance;  achievements;  pos¬ 

session. 

7.  Comfort — personal;  home;  surroundings. 

8.  Cleanliness  (if  you  have  a  small  boy,  you  may  question 

that  one). 

9.  Pleasure;  leisure;  amusement. 

10.  Artistic  taste;  aesthetic  instinct;  love  of  the  beautiful. 

There  they  are.  We’ve  all  got  ’em;  we’ve  got  ’em  for  all! 
Net  in  the  same  degree,  of  course;  for  these  basic  impulses  are 
the  ingredients  which  combine  in  different  proportions  to  make 
up  an  infinite  variety  of  human  temperaments.  But  in  your  search 
for  the  reasons  why  people  buy,  you  can’t  go  deeper  than  these 
emotional  foundations.  Every  purchase  that  you  or  I  or  anyone 
else  ever  made  can  be  explained  by  one  or  more  of  those  main¬ 
springs.  In  other  words,  all  of  us  have  certain  desires  by  which 
and  for  which  we  order  our  whole  lives.  We  may  succeed  in 
concealing  our  real  desires  from  our  closest  friends;  we  may 
even  try  to  hide  them  from  ourselves;  but  we  hope  or  expect 
to  use  what  we  buy  to  help  us  realize  those  desires.  Thus  we  all 
buy  USES — not  things. 

Close  upon  this  rather  elementary  principle  comes  the  fact 
that  the  refinements  of  civilization  have  profoundly  influenced 
habits  and  desires.  For  instance,  the  eating  habits  of  the 
savages  are  gross  and  crude ;  but  the  eating  of  civilized  people  is 
a  fine  art,  not  merely  in  matters  of  etiquette,  but  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  delicacies  undreamed  of  by  the  savage  races.  To  that 
fact  the  canner  owes  the  widespread  public  acceptance  of  his 
products.  Canned  foods  are  a  civilizing  force;  they  enable  us 
to  enjoy  now  the  harvests  of  months  ago;  they  provide  us  here 
with  foods  that  were  grown  thousands  of  miles  away.  They  are 
the  most  helpful  answer  the  housewife  has  yet  found  for  her 
ever-present  problem  of  preparing  over  a  thousand  meals  per 
year.  They  help  the  average  man’s  wife  plan  good  meals  and 
yet  have  time  to  live  like  a  lady. 

What  a  tremendous  advantage  this  gives  to  any  food  manu¬ 
facturer!  In  presenting  his  goods  to  the  public,  he  can  use  a 
wider  range  of  appeals  than  is  possible  in  any  other  line  of 
business.  True,  food  is  a  universal  need.  More  nearly  than 
anything  else,  food  sells  itself — in  general.  But  that  is  a  long 
way  from  saying  that  a  particular  food  or  a  particular  brand 
will  sell  itself.  In  fact,  when  buying  is  done  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  the  fluctuation  of  a  few  cents  in  price  is  enough  to  send 
thousands  of  thrifty  housewives  scurrying  from  one  product  to 
a  substitute.  And  so  the  food  manufacturer  has  his  choice  of 
two  alternatives:  He  can  either  push  his  goods  onto  the  market 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  take  what  the  market  is  willing  to 
give  him.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  put  some  special  effort 
behind  his  products  and — ^by  transferring  the  emphasis  to  the 
satisfaction  of  human  desires — by  telling  about  USES — he  can 
raise  his  selling  above  the  ordinary  plane. 

Let  me  illustrate:  You  have  some  canned  peas  to  sell.  Chuck 
’em  on  the  market  in  ordinary  fashion  and  they  will  move,  of 
course,  with  the  current ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  market 
will  absorb — strictly  on  a  commodity-and-price  basis — at  a  given 
level.  Now:  Let’s  tell  Mrs.  John  Jones  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Smith  about  the  different  values — USES — of 
your  particular  brand  to  her.  Go  through  the  list  I  just  gave 
you;  talk  to  this  housewife  like  a  fellow  human  being  with 
desires  like  yours;  tell  her  about  caring  for  the  health  of  the 
family  through  balanced  diet  and  proper  nutrition;  tell  her 
about  various  ways  of  stimulating  jaded  appetites  by  means  of 
new  dishes;  appeal  to  her  sense  of  responsibility  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  efficiency  through  what  she  feeds  him;  show  her  how 
dainty  and  attractive  luncheons  and  dinners  may  help  her  in 
social  ways;  show  her  that  by  means  of  the  color  and  loveli- 
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ness  of  the  table  she  sets  she  can  gratify  her  own  love  of  the 
beautiful. 

Are  these  fanciful  creations  of  the  imagination?  You  know 
they  are  not.  They  are  simply  a  common-sense  use  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  fundamental  mainsprings  to  help  sell  more  of  our 
products.  When  we  build  on  this  foundation,  inevitably  the 
situation  is  raised  above  a  mere  commodity-and-price  basis. 
Then  our  sales  talks  and  advertisements  aren’t  dry  price  quota¬ 
tions  or  bargain  lists,  but  they  snap  and  sparkle  with  enthusi¬ 
asm — when  we  talk  to  people  about  USES — not  things,  we  are 
showing  them  what  to  buy  to  help  them  realize  their  own  de¬ 
sires.  We  are  giving  them  pre-reasoned  “excuses” — explanations 
— justifications — for  buying  what  we  have  to  sell.  We  are  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  aids  to  intelligent  buying. 

There  are  various  methods  and  vehicles  by  which  these  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  conveyed  to  consumers.  If  you  want  a  bargain 
bulletin,  you  will  use  the  newspaper — gotten  up  in  a  hurry,  to 
be  read  in  the  same  way.  For  reminder  advertising,  educational 
material,  premium  announcements,  you  may  use  “spot”  or 
national  network  radio — furnishing  plenty  of  entertainment  with 
your  offerings.  But  to  create  the  kind  of  impressions  we  have 
been  thinking  about,  the  weekly  or  monthly  magazine  offers  an 
excellent  medium.  These  magazines  are  more  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  they  are  read  in  comfort  under  a  reading  lamp.  They 
can  tell  an  effective,  interesting  story  about  USES. 

Few  canners,  however,  would  be  justified  in  conducting  an 
individual  magazine  campaign  of  national  scope;  the  expense 
would  be  prohibitive,  and  there  would  be  too  much  waste  cir¬ 
culation.  But  let  me  drop  this  suggestion:  The  stores  where 
your  goods  are  sold  offer  a  fine  place  to  advertise  by  means 
of  sales  helps  for  dealers.  You  can  go  in  on  almost  any  scale 
you  wish;  that  is,  you  can  do  a  local  job,  or  you  can  blanket 
a  nation;  you  have  a  wide  choice  as  to  color,  size  and  form, 
with  a  corresponding  price  latitude;  your  store  advertising  will 
go  only  to  your  own  dealers,  and  its  distribution  will  be  largely 
within  your  own  control.  Almost  invariably  dealers  are  eager 
to  use  materials  which  help  them  sell  goods;  but  above  all — 
and  this  is  the  topmost  advantage  of  store  advertising — your 
“circulation”  is  among  people  who  are  there — money  in  hand — 
ready  to  buy,  receptive  to  ideas  and  suggestions  about  meals, 
eager  to  learn  about  the  USES  of  the  products  they  buy. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  advertising  I  want  to  talk  about 
— and  to  this  there  are  no  exceptions — EVERY  canner  or  food 
packer  can  use  it.  I  refer  to  the  label.  Let’s  think  about  that 
for  a  few  moments  as  ADVERTISING — and  make  no  mistake — 
your  label  IS  advertising! 

Of  course,  the  law  requires  certain  information  on  labels; 
and  space  is  needed  for  that  information,  along  with  your  brand 
name,  trade  mark,  and  pictorial  of  the  contents.  But  there  is 
still  an  area  of  about  17  square  inches  which  is  yours  to  use  for 
consumer  advertising.  Let’s  test  the  advertising  value  of  that 
space  as  any  advertising  man  would  .  .  . 

FIRST :  As  to  its  circulation,  numerically.  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  has  a  circulation  of  about  three  million  per  issue.  What 
is  your  circulation?  You  can  answer  that  question  easily  enough: 
How  many  labels  do  you  use?  That  is  the  circulation  you  own 
and  control. 

SECOND:  How  about  the  effectiveness?  In  a  magazine,  17 
square  inches  would  be  lost.  On  a  label,  you  can  make  it 
dominate. 

THIRD:  What  about  the  quality  of  the  circulation?  Every 
magazine  has  a  certain  percentage  of  waste  circulation,  as  far 
as  any  particular  advertiser  is  concerned.  But  there  is  no  waste 
circulation  of  your  labels.  Every  can  of  your  product  reaches 
an  actual  user  of  the  goods.  Every  label  carries  its  message  to 
a  consumer.  Is  there  any  better  circulation,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned? 

FOURTH :  What  does  this  space  cost?  A  four-color  page  in 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  for  one  issue,  would  cost  you  $11,500, 
exclusive  of  preparation,  art  work  and  plate  costs.  If  you  could 
buy  17  square  inches  in  four  colors  (which  you  can’t,  because 
they  don’t  sell  it  that  way)  it  would  cost  you  about  $1,680.25 
for  space  alone,  or  5414  cents  per  thousand  circulation;  to  that 
you  would  have  to  add  costs  of  art  work,  plate  making,  and 
other  preliminary  expenses.  {Woman’s  Home  Companion,  5314 
cents  per  thousand;  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  7114  cents  per 


thousand;  Saturday  Evening  Post,  5414  cents  per  thousand; 
Time,  $1.06  per  thousand;  Life,  34.8  cents  per  thousand.) 

On  your  label,  that  17  square  inches  of  space  costs  you  noth¬ 
ing;  that  is,  you  get  it  with  your  labels  anyway,  whether  you 
use  it  as  advertising  space  or  not.  And  for  a  trifling  addition 
to  your  present  label  cost  for  art  work  and  preparation,  this 
space  becomes  of  priceless  value  to  you.  Not  only  is  it  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  which  is  the  canner’s  own  exclusive  medium, 
but  in  circulation,  pulling  power,  quality  and  cost  it  is  superior 
to  every  other  medium. 

Now  then — how  can  you  use  it?  Take  a  page — literally — 
out  of  any  woman’s  magazine — full  of  color  and  appetite  appeal, 
and  illustrating  all  kinds  of  foods  ready  for  the  table.  Certainly 
your  products  don’t  need  to  take  a  back  seat  when  it  comes  to 
attracting  attention  and  arousing  desire.  You  can  pack  that  17 
square  inches  just  exactly  as  full  of  color  and  appetite  appeal, 
showing  the  USES  of  your  products.  You  don’t  have  to  stop 
with  a  one-time  showing,  either.  The  various  ways  of  using  the 
products  of  field  and  orchard  are  so  endless  that  you  could  go 
on  forever.  Your  advertising  space — this  17  square  inches  on 
your  label — can  rival  the  finest  food  pages  of  the  magazines  in 
interest,  variety,  and  value  to  the  women  who  use  your  products. 

In  other  words,  you  will  treat  this  space  exactly  as  you  would 
any  other  high  class  advertising  space.  You  will  keep  it  alive 
and  full  of  continuing  reader  interest  by  means  of  periodical 
changes  of  copy,  fresh  information,  eye-catching  illustrations,  all 
designed  to  keep  your  consumers  coming  back  for  more  because 
you  are  telling  them  more  about  how  to  USE  your  goods. 

For  people  buy  USES — not  things.  By  stressing  USES  in 
these  various  “aids  to  intelligent  buying,”  particularly  on  our 
packages,  we  bind  our  consumers  to  us.  For  their  information 
we  will  emphasize  quality  and  quantity  rather  than  price,  thus 
automatically  raising  the  situation  above  the  ordinary  plane. 
As  an  inevitable  result,  we  will  help  to  stabilize  prices  because 
we  are  talking  about  what  benefits  the  purchaser  will  receive. 
We  will  be  serving  the  consumer  as  well  as  ourselves — and  in  the 
words  of  the  good  old  Rotary  motto — “He  profits  most  who 
serves  best.” 

*  ♦  * 

J.  Frank  Grimes,  Independent  Grocers  Alliance  of  America, 
told  of  some  of  the  work  I.  L.  A.  is  doing  to  educate  member 
stores  in  efficient  operation  and  merchandising  methods.  Some 
of  these  small  stores  are  among  the  most  efficiently  operated  to 
be  found,  he  said,  and  illustrated  by  charts  a  merchandising 
plan  which  calls  for  the  pricing  down  of  staple  items  and  the 
pricing  up  of  those  in  lighter  demand  to  balance  profits.  He 
clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  display  backed  by  selling 
effort  in  moving  these  profit  items.  Canned  foods  have  proven  one 
of  the  most  profitable  lines  and  it  is  that  purpose  of  the  I.  G.  A. 
to  center  attention  on  them.  He  welcomed  the  Canned  Peas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Campaign  and  assured  pea  canners  that  if  this  promo¬ 
tional  activity  is  continued  they  need  have  no  fear  of  again 
having  a  serious  surplus  but  rather  a  rational  market  expansion. 

Resolutions 

Whereas,  The  National  Defense  Program  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  all  of  us  as  American  citizens  and  the  Wisconsin 
Canning  Industry  is  desirous  of  doing  its  part,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  fully 
and  freely  with  those  in  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
national  defense,  and  be  it  further  declared  that  the  executive 
secretary  be  instructed  to  express  the  sense  of  this  resolution 
to  the  director  of  food  supplies  of  the  National  Defense  Com¬ 
mission. 

Whereas,  The  research  work  on  canning  crops  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  growers  and  canners  and 

Whereas,  The  research  work  has  been  furthered  by  means 
of  canning  trials  of  the  newer  varieties  of  peas  and  corn,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  following 
companies  for  their  part  in  this  important  work,  namely:  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Co.,  Continental  Can,  A.  J.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chitik 
Canning  Co.  and  Columbia  Foods  Corp.,  and  be  it  further 

(Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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GRADE  LABELING 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  “How’re  We  Doing?”,  November  4th  issue,  you  may 
recall  an  interesting  comment  from  North  Dakota: 
“Trust  you  have  not  abandoned  altogether  grade 
labeling  which  the  industry  needs  so  much  for  its  own 
good.”  As  classified,  this  suggestion  did  not  come 
from  a  canner  but  instead,  was  offered  by  some 
interested  reader  among  federal  or  state  officials,  labo¬ 
ratory  heads,  crop  specialists  or  an  agricultural  college. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  canners  would  be  like  minded, 
or  else  we  would  have  seen  grade  labeling  much  more 
common  by  this  time  than  it  is. 

Actually  you  have  less  than  ninety  days  in  which  to 
make  a  decision  concerning  your  adoption  of  grade 
labeling  if  you  wish  to  announce  your  adoption  of  it 
most  effectively,  that  is,  at  the  Convention  in  late 
January.  This  column  has  said  more  than  once  that 
the  writer  understands  the  many  reasons  why  one  can¬ 
ner  after  another  does  not  wish  to  adopt  the  govern¬ 
ment  grade  “A”  “B”  and  ‘C”  labeling  plan,  but  I  am 
still  unable  to  understand  why  canners  seeking  to 
establish  their  brands  will  not  welcome  the  opportunity 
offered  them  to  so  designate  their  brands  that  the  most 
uninformed  will  acknowledge  without  question  the 
superiority  in  quality  and  flavor  of  a  brand  labeled  “U. 
S.  Grade  A  (fancy)  ”  over  so  many  brands  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

Friday  afternoon  I  was  shown  a  can  of  peaches  under 
the  label  referred  to  by  a  super  market  operator.  He 
was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  quality  under  the  brand, 
and  I  am  confident  he  will  personally  do  a  lot  among 
his  customers  to  sell  them  on  the  idea  they  are  getting, 
as  they  are,  better  quality  under  this  jobber’s  label, 
packed  under  government  supervision  and  government 
fancy  grade,  than  they  are  able  to  buy  under  much 
better  known  brands  heavily  advertised  for  years. 

Various  canners  explain  in  different  ways  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  toward 
grade  A.  B  and  C  labeling,  but  so  far,  whatever  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  adoption  of  this  plan  for  labeling,  they 
are  sticking  to  it.  Now  comes  the  C.  D.  Kenny  Com¬ 
pany  with  42  branch  houses  in  the  United  States  who 
also  are  going  along  with  the  Government.  Taking  the 
number  of  retail  outlets  into  consideration,  we  have 
here  in  the  case  of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  and 
retail  outlets  of  the  forty-two  branch  houses  of  the 
C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  a  much  greater  number  of 
retail  outlets  featuring  a  distributor’s  label  under  the 
government  labeling  plan  than  we  have  retail  food 
stores  featuring  canners  labels  under  the  same  set  up. 
Maybe  these  two  large  outlets  aren’t  so  dumb  after  all ! 

In  the  case  of  the  wholesale  grocer,  here  is  a  dis¬ 
tributor  faced  with  the  expensive  and  long  task  of  sup¬ 
planting  nationally  advertised  brands  of  fruits  long 
established,  with  others  unknown  under  their  present 


label.  A  task  so  hopeless  you  wonder  sometimes  at 
anyone  attempting  it.  You  have  seen,  however,  the 
support  given  the  brands  in  the  store  I  visited.  The 
owner  has  sold  well-known  brands  for  years,  featured 
them  in  his  advertising,  and  he  would  surely  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  logical  explanation  as  to  why  he  at  once 
switches  over  to  some  new  and  unknown  brand.  In 
fact,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  he  might  offer  for  his 
switch  that  would  be  as  effective  as  his  simple  state¬ 
ment:  “It’s  the  best  can  of  peaches  in  my  stock.” 
And  I  know  of  no  support  of  such  a  statement  that  can 
anywhere  nearly  equal  his  concluding  remark:  “Here’s 
the  Government  grading,  U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy).” 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  secure  for  an  interested 
research  man  a  can  of  red  tart  pitted  cherries  in  water, 
number  two  can.  I  phoned  at  least  twenty  leading 
complete  markets  inquiring  if  they  had  this  particular 
wanted  item  under  U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)  label  and 
was  unable  to  find  what  I  wanted.  At  last  I  called  on 
one  of  the  best  retail  food  stores  in  the  middle  west,  a 
store  that  represents  an  investment  of  $75,000.00  in 
stock  and  plant  and  I  found  what  I  wanted  at  once. 
Why,  oh  why,  will  short  sighted  canners  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  others  with  various  axes  to  grind  and 
refrain  from  Government  labeling  of  their  goods,  when 
such  action  on  their  part  will  automatically  open  to 
their  brands  the  doors  of  the  warerooms  of  the  leading 
retail  food  dealers  in  the  country?  Isn’t  it  about  time 
we  awake  to  our  individual  responsibilities  and  act  for 
ourselves?  Why  let  a  chain  store  and  a  private  label 
jobbing  house  always  lead  the  way? 

Let  this  go  on  for  a  few  years  more,  let  one  canner 
after  another  hesitate  about  adopting  the  Government 
labeling  plan  for  himself,  and  when  you  do  want  to  get 
on  the  band  wagon,  the  excellence  of  the  goods  under 
government  grade  and  label  that  are  being  marketed 
at  present  will  have  so  impressed  themselves  on  the 
consuming  public,  you  will  not  have  easy  sailing  by  any 
means.  On  the  other  hand  join  the  procession,  make 
up  your  mind  now  to  do  the  job  and  be  ready  to  make 
your  announcement  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Chicago.  Let  fifty  canners  set  out  on  the  same  road 
in  1941  and  then  the  rest  will  fall  in  line  in  a  hurry. 
By  doing  this  we  may  even  be  anticipating  what  every¬ 
one  may  have  to  do  eventually.  The  Government  has 
been  consistently  behind  government  grading  and  label¬ 
ing  for  some  time;  consumers  are  apparently  for  it; 
personally  I  can  see  little  reason  why  in  the  end,  every¬ 
one  will  not  have  to  adopt  uniform  labeling.  As  long 
as  this  may  be  the  case,  get  credit  now  for  being  a 
conformer,  get  credit  for  wanting  to  tell  your  custo¬ 
mers  what  is  in  your  cans,  and  go  along  with  pioneers 
in  the  movement. 

Some  will  hesitate  at  first  because  of  packing  prob¬ 
lems  that  at  first  may  seem  insurmountable.  Frankly, 
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if  you  have  been  packing  to  quantity  standards  and 
taking  quality  packs  when  accident  offered  them,  you 
do  not  need  to  change  your  policy  all  at  once,  as  enough 
are  buying  goods  under  grade  “A”  grades,  so  that  your 
quantity  output  can  still  be  disposed  of  to  the  usual 
advantage.  However,  consumption  of  canned  foods  will 
only  rise  to  its  proper  peak  when  more  and  more  can- 
ners  are  honestly  trying  to  pack  better  goods  to  uni¬ 
formly  higher  standards  of  quality.  Adoption  of 
Government  grades  by  more  than  a  majority  of  can- 
ners  in  the  United  States  would  also  work  toward  an 
end  long  sought  by  thinking  canners  everywhere. 
Probably  the  saddest  disappointment  of  any  housewife 
is  the  serving  of  some  canned  food  she  has  learned  to 
like,  and  her  amazement  when  the  particular  serving 
fails  to  come  anywhere  near  its  usual  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  This  happens  so  often  when  jobber’s  labels 
are  under  consideration.  Given  glutted  markets,  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  tight  money  and  one  jobber  vies  with 
another  to  see  how  fine  a  piece  of  goods  he  may  market 
under  his  Whoosit  label :  “Just  a  good  choice  grade” 
they  will  say  and  sell  it  for  only  a  very  little  more 
than  the  usual  cost  of  a  good  standard  grade.  This 
condition  will  prevail  for  several  years  sometimes, 
then  comes  the  season  of  short  packs,  increased  dis¬ 
tributor  demand  and  then  requirements  are  covered 
as  best  they  may  be.  The  “Good  choice  grade”  at  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  to  the  retailer  of  a  good  stan¬ 
dard  will  be  replaced  by  just  that  good  standard  grade 
and  nothing  more.  The  unsuspecting  housewife  will 
get  her  Fall  supply  as  usual,  serve  the  first  to  critical 
guests,  be  disappointed  and  her  faith  in  canned  foods 
will  be  shattered. 

Pack  canned  foods  under  Government  grades,  promote 
uniformity  in  quality  standards,  and  in  the  end  all  can¬ 
ners  will  benefit.  Lest  you  feel  I  am  too  optimistic  about 
this  vision  for  the  future,  talk  the  matter  over  with 
three  or  four  of  your  leading  brokers.  If  they  are  honest 
with  you  as  most  of  them  are,  they  will  readily  admit 
that  in  the  most  cases  they  show  samples  of  stocks 
offered  and  hope  that  deliveries  will  come  up  to  sample. 
You  buy  shipping  containers  according  to  Government 
specifications,  you  place  an  order  for  ten  thousand 
corrugated  shipping  containers  and  you  have  every 
right  to  receive  ten  thousand  cases  according  to  the 
exact  specifications.  You  won’t  accept  anything  else. 
Well,  you  can’t  expect  to  ship  ten  thousand  cases  of 
canned  foods  and  have  eight  exactly  up  to  specifications 
and  sample  and  the  other  two  thousand  just  on  the 
border  line  but  definitely  not  the  equal  in  quality  of  the 
first  eight  thousand.  You  can’t  expect  to  ship  the  lot 
and  get  away  with  it  but  you  often  do. 

Government  labeling  would  back  up  your  personal 
grading  to  such  an  extent  you  would  find  your  sales 
campaigns  going  over  much  more  easily  than  at  present 
when  your  grades  as  established  have  nothing  to 
fortify  them  before  the  court  of  last  resort.  And  what 
is  much  more  important,  housewives  buying  your  Fancy 
Grade  A  label  today  and  next  year  and  the  year  after 
would  enjoy  the  same  taste  thrill.  Thus  stability  in 
quality  offerings  would  be  established  and  canned  foods 
sales  would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Give 
Government  grading  and  labeling  every  consideration 
for  1941  and  thereafter! 


A  Triumph  in  Engineering  and  Design 


The  CRCO 

Can  Sterilizer 

•  ECONOMICAL  in  the  Use  of 

Water  and  Steam 

•  EFFICIENT  in  Washing  and 

Steriling 

The  new  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  not  only 
cleans  all  the  dirt  and  grime  from  the 
can,  hut  sterilizes  each  can  completely 
with  steam  during  the  operation,  thus 
insuring  perfect  sanitation. 

Simple,  rugged,  flexible  and  economical 
in  design,  the  CRCO  Can  Sterilizer 
handles  all  cans  from  2  11 /16-inch  mini¬ 
mum  diameter  to  4  1 /4-inch  maximum 
diameter,  and  from  4-inch  minimum 
height  to  4  14/16  inch  maximum  height. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
details  and  specifications. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ON  THE  B  &  O 

Last  week  we  featured  the  annual 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  special  train  to 
the  Chicago  Conventions  next  January, 
planned  to  go  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Correction:  We  are  now  informed  that 
the  train  will  go  over  the  B  &  O,  as 
heretofore,  and  that  full  information 
about  this  will  be  furnished  all  interested 
parties,  including  time  of  deparature  and 
arrival  at  Chicago,  and  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  as  named  last  week,  will  be 
in  charge. 

It  is  surmised  the  train  will  leave  Cam¬ 
den  Station  about  4  P.  M.,  Saturday, 
January  18th,  arriving  in  Chicago  by 
8:30  A.  M.,  Sunday,  and  that  the  same 
luxurious  equipment  as  usual  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Exchange.  More  than 
this,  it  will  be  possible  for  canners  to 
join  the  Special  at  any  point  along  the 
line,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
should  be  notified  in  ample  time  to  make 
arrangements. 

This  is  an  early  start  on  Convention 
matters  and  indicates  the  interest 
through  the  industry. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  OVERSIGHT 

In  the  account  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Convention  at 
York,  Pa.,  last  week,  in  naming  the  Host 
Committee  on  entertainment,  or  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  “The  Get  Together 
Committee,”  the  name  of  S.  Carle  Cooling 
of  the  National  Can  Company  was  in¬ 
advertently  omitted.  We  apologize, 
“Carle,”  for  this  slip  because  everyone 
in  the  Industry  knows  the  prominent 
part  this  popular  gentleman  plays  in  all 
matters  where  the  entertainment  of  the 
canners  is  a  question. 

PICKLE  AND  KRAUT  PACKERS’  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  best  attended  schools  for 
canners  or  packers  is  always  that  of  the 
Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers,  who  crowd 
in  for  these  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  better  conduct  of  their  business;  and 
naturally  so,  because  the  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  given  and  absorbed  is  immense, 
and  the  industry  has  come  to  depend 
upon  it  for  the  solution  of  many  of  its 
recurring  problems. 

Professor  F.  W.  Fabian  has  announced 
that  the  school  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  on  February  18th,  19th,  and 
20th,  1941,  and  he  adds,  “We  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  having  a  bigger  and  better 
school  than  ever  this  year.  Each  year 
the  school  has  been  better  attended  than 
the  previous  year.”  That’s  the  best 
indorsement  that  any  school  can  have, 
and  in  congratulating  Professor  Fabian, 
who  is  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
at  Michigan  State,  we  warn  all 
interested  parties  to  mark  their  calanders, 
lest  they  forget. 


RALPH  LOEB  AUTO  VICTIM 

We  have  a  letter  from  Ralph  Loeb  & 
Company,  the  well-known  brokers  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  which  says:  “We 
regret  to  report  that  Mr.  Ralph  Loeb,  of 
Ralph  Loeb  &  Company,  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  was  severely,  but  not  seriously, 
injured  when  he  was  knocked  down  by 
a  taxicab  in  the  residential  section  of 
Montgomery  on  Tuesday  night,  October 
29,  1940.  He  was  taken  to  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital  where  his  left  leg  was  found 
to  be  broken.  The  doctors  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  return  to  his  home  some  time 
soon,  probably  by  the  week-end,  Novem¬ 
ber  15th  or  16th.  The  cast  on  his  leg 
will  have  to  remain  the  usual  six  weeks 
or  so.  We  are  glad  to  report  he  is  now 
resting  more  comfortably.”  Best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  recovery. 

A  BUM  STEER 

From  somewhere  along  the  grape  vine 
line  there  came  to  us  news  that  the 
cannery  at  Cassville,  Missouri,  had  been 
burned  down,  and  accordingly  we  so 
informed  our  readers  through  this  column. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Stockton,  Production  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Rush  Canning  Company, 
owner  and  operator  of  the  cannery  at 
Cassville,  says  that  the  report  is  very 
untrue,  and  that  he  would  like  to  know 
where  we  received  such  a  report.  Just 
a  case  of  over-zealousness  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  wished  to  be  of  service  to 
us,  in  furnishing  us  with  news  of  the 
industry  from  all  sections.  Certainly 
there  was  no  intention  to  mislead,  so  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  charged  to  that 
villain  “rumor,”  for  so  we  suppose  our 
informant  was  mislead. 


INDICATES  A  RECORD  FOR  1940 

The  manager  of  Ray’s  Farm  Foods, 
growers  and  packers  of  tomato  products, 
etc.,  at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  writes  us  what  he 
thinks  is  a  record,  and  we  believe  him. 
He  says:  “Can  you  beat  this  one.  We 
packed  tomatoes,  and  fancy  ones  at  that, 
up  until  last  Thursday,  November  the 
seventh.  We  have  been  interested  in 
tomatoes  for  thirty  years,  and  this  is 
a  record  for  our  locality.  Coles  County, 
Central  Illinois.  Our  early  crop  was  very 
poor  but  after  a  few  showers  they  sure 
made  a  come-back  Hoping  this  will 
interest  your  readers.”  A  date  for  the 
memory  book. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

November  18  —  Swampscott,  Mass., 
Women’s  Club. 

November  18 — Nashua,  N.  H.,  Philip 
Porter,  Inc.,  (Clover  Farm  Stores) 

November  20 — Boston,  Mass.,  Metro¬ 
politan  Boston  Dietitians. 

November  22 — New  York,  Educational 
Purchasers,  Inc. 


FAITH  IN  THE  PEA  SITUATION 

Mr.  W.  L.  Erbach,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Athens  Canning  Company,  Athens, 
Wisconsin,  writing  us  recently,  points  a 
moral  for  all  pea  canners — as  well  as 
buyers  of  canned  peas,  we  need  not 
remind  them.  Here’s  what  he  says: 
“Supplementing  our  letter  to  you  of 
recent  date  with  reference  to  strong 
statistical  position  of  canned  peas — In 
submitting  these  facts  to  other  agencies, 
wholesalers,  etc.,  we  were  told  by  some 
to  wrap  on  wood” — that  the  big  surge 
of  buying  was  due  to  sadly  depleted 
stocks  of  canned  foods  in  distributors’ 
warehouses,  etc.,  and  that  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  a  tremendous  let-down  in  sales  dur¬ 
ing  September.  We  had  to  listen  to  this 
with  a  grain  of  salt  and  rightly  so  in  view 
of  a  recent  bulletin  by  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association  which  announced  a 
movement  of  2,645,991  cases  of  canned 
peas  during  the  month  of  September, 
leaving  a  balance  of  but  a  trifle  over 
17,000,000  cases  to  be  shipped  during  the 
next  eight  months.  Deducting  a  normal 
carry-over  of  between  2  to  3  million  cases 
plus  deduction  of  around  800,000  cases 
of  canned  peas  which  the  army  and  navy 
will  requisition  shortly,  we  are  left  with 
but  14,000,000  cases  to  move  normally 
or  an  average  of  about  1,750,000  cases 
per  month  until  June  1st,  1941. 

“We  hope  other  canners  see  these 
facts  in  the  same  light  that  we  do,  and 
raise  their  sights  on  canned  pea  prices 
which  are  still  so  low  that  no  profits  can 
be  anticipated  at  present  levels.  We’re 
shooting  for  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
present  market  and  believe  you  will  con¬ 
cur  with  us  that  present  statistical  sta¬ 
tus  warrants  such  a  policy. 

“We  should  like  to  see  your  editorials 
continue  the  attack  on  prevailing  low 
prices  as  we  feel  that  your  articles 
consistently  reflect  good  judgement.” 

PACKAGING  PAMPHLETS  AVAILABLE 

American  Management  Association,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  an¬ 
nounces  the  publication  of  three  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlets,  anyone  of  which,  or  all, 
will  be  found  interesting  in  the  study  of 
better  packaging.  As  you  may  know, 
this  Association  publishes  literature  of 
this  kind  pertaining  to  personnel,  finance, 
office  management,  marketing,  insurance 
and  production.  Perhaps  you  will  iden¬ 
tify  it  more  readily  when  we  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Alvin  E.  Dodd  is  president  of  this 
Association,  and  its  committees  embrace 
equally  well-known  names. 

The  first  pamphlet  is  entitled  “Pitfalls 
in  Package  Production.”  This  is  series 
number  120  and  is  priced  at  50  cents. 
The  contributors  include  Frank  B.  Fair¬ 
banks,  Horix  Manufacturing  Company, 
C.  E.  Schaeffer,  Stokes  &  Smith  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  H.  Leonard,  Consolidated 
Packaging  Machinery  Corp.,  George  A. 
Mohlman,  Package  Machinery  Company, 
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Albert  R.  Keene,  Pneumatic  Scale  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  and  Charles  L.  Barr, 
F.  B.  Redington  Company. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  entitled  “New 
Progress  in  Packing  and  Shipping 
Techniques”  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Campins, 
National  Starch  Products,  Inc.,  W.  B. 
Lincoln,  Jr.,  Inland  Container  Corpora¬ 
tion,  David  E.  Moser,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  George  T.  Henderson,  The 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Marion 
A.  Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  and 
R.  F.  Tettemer,  H.  G.  Hanline  Company, 
Inc.  The  price  of  this  is  75  cents. 

The  third  pamphlet  is  entitled,  “Plan¬ 
ning  the  Package”  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
American  Management  Association, 
Howard  Ketcham,  Howard  Ketcham, 
Inc.,  C.  W.  Browne,  The  United  States 
Printing  &  Lithograph  Company,  Jules 
Labarthe,  Jr.,  Mellon  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Research,  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Faber 
Birren,  Color  Consultant,  and)  F.  E. 
Irsch,  Jr.,  Berst-Forster-Dixfield  Com¬ 
pany.  The  price  of  this  is  75  cents.  All 
of  these,  or  any  of  them,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Association 
as  above  given. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  EISEN 

California,  and  the  world  of  science, 
suffered  a  loss  in  the  recent  death  in 
New  York,  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Augustus 
Eisen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy  of  Sciences  and  did  much 
to  develop  the  fig  and  alligator  pear 
industry  in  that  State.  He  was  93. 


CONTINENTAL  MEETS  IN  BALTIMORE, 
DECLARES  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  the  company’s  plant 
in  Baltimore  on  November  13th  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  recently  adopted  policy 
of  periodically  holding  meetings  at  Con¬ 
tinental  plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  first-hand  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  and  requirements  thus 
obtained  is  expected  to  govern  largely 
the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000  which  the 
board  recently  voted  to  expend  for  plant 
additions  and  betterments  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  company  has 
fifty-eight  plants  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Cuba. 

The  new  Continental  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  crown  caps,  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Baltimore,  will  triple  the 
company’s  production  capacity  on  this 
product  when  it  goes  into  operation 
around  the  first  of  the  year. 

Leading  industrialists  of  the  City  and 
State  tendered  dinners  to  the  officers  and 
directors,  amid  many  laudatory  speeches, 
for  the  men  who  founded  this  great  com¬ 
pany,  here  in  Baltimore. 

At  the  meeting  the  directors  declared 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.12% 
a  share  on  the  $4.50  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  payable  January  2,  1941  to 
holders  of  record  December  10,  1940. 


“DAD”  LOWEREE  FOOTBALL  HOST 

This  past  Saturday,  when  Navy  played 
Notre  Dame  in  Baltimore,  “Dad”  (E.  R.) 
Loweree  of  the  National  Can  Corpora¬ 
tion  entertained  a  number  of  his  custo¬ 
mers  at  the  football  game.  After  the 
game  this  group  of  customers  from 
Western  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  was 
invited  to  Dad’s  home  near  Towson  for 
cocktails  and  dinner.  There  were  more 
than  forty  in  the  party  and  naturally 
all  had  a  very  fine  time,  as  was  bound 
to  be  with  such  wonderful  hosts  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Loweree. 

Just  before  dinner  Ross  Blocker  from 
Western  Maryland  made  a  very  nice 
speech  addressed  to  “Dad.”  He  traced 
Dad’s  selling  ability  through  the  years 
from  his  shoe  polish  days  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  said  that  Dad’s  can 
contracts  never  expire — as  Dad  says, 
“The  contract  is  good  until  we  cancel  it.” 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Blocker’s  speech 
he  presented  Dad  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  knife.  This  was  firmly  sealed 
in  a  No.  10  can.  Because  of  the  many 
thoughtful  favors  that  Dad  has  done  for 
his  customers,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
God-father  to  most  of  the  canners’  child¬ 
ren  in  Western  Maryland  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  back  of  the  watch  was 
engraved  as  follows:  “To  Dad  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  fidelity  and  interesting 
service — Your  Customers.” 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


The  Double  “S”  W,  G.  Corn 


CLEANER  and  WASHER 


Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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We  solicit  advertising  in  THE  CANNING  TRADE  on  the  basis  that  it  is  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  industry  (i^e^  it  produces  the  best  results)  because  we  believe  it  is;  and  we 
hold  that  belief  because  experienced  advertisers,  using  its  pages,  tell  us  so;  an  accumulation 
of  experience  over  the  years  that  demonstrates  that  truth,  beyond  guestion. 

The  answers  to  "How're  We  Doing?"  (given  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  4th,  as  you  recall,)  sup¬ 
port  that  truth  with  a  flattering  vote  of  confidence,  and  esteem — appreciation — showing  a  read¬ 
er  circle  of  4  to  5  to  one.  To  any  thinking  man  who  spends  money  in  advertising  those  two 
features  surpass  any  or  all  other  considerations. 

Then,  as  it  is  the  proven  best  advertising  medium  in  this  industry,  for  supply  men  of  all 
kinds,  it  ought  to  be  the  best  possible  medium  for  us  to  approach  those  supply  sources,  to  in¬ 
vite  them  to  use  its  pages,  and  so  profit  by  its  unique  close  association  with  this  great  industry. 
Knowing  it  as  they  do,  our  readers  wonder  that  the  pages  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  are  not 
crowded  with  advertising  of  everything  needed  and  used  by  the  canning  industry.  In  fact  it  is 
not  a  compliment  to  the  ability  of  such  supply  men  that  they  are  not  using  the  best.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  do  not  insist  upon  their  advertisement  in  every  issue  which  goes  out  to 
this  big,  attentive  list  of  readers?  That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  thing  for  every  one  of  them 
to  do,  especially  when  they  know  the  advertising  rates  are  so  very  moderate.  There  are  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  would  not  think  of  allowing  a  single  issue  to  go  without  their  message;  they  are 
supply  sources,  and  know  the  industry,  and  the  lournal. 

Where  are  the  others — particularly  at  this  time  when  local  and  state  canners  conventions 
are  meeting  and  orders  are  beginning  to  be  placed,  in  the  greatest  buying  season  the  industry 
has  ever  seen?  We're  taking  our  own  medicine — using  these  good  advertising  pages — to  find 
the  answer  to  that. 

Why  don't  they  use  the  best;  why  do  they  use  second,  third  and  fourth  grade  mediums  and 
pay  very  much  higher  prices  for  such? 

Supply  men  of  all  kinds  are  as  much  or  more  interested  in  that  as  we  are,  since  it  is  their 
own  money  they  are  spending.  Have  they  no  interest  in  the  returns  upon  such  expenditures? 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  has  been  an  open  book  for  upwards  of  60  years,  wedded  to  the  one 
defined  industry,  the  same  now  as  the  day  it  began.  Would  the  industry  have  continued  to 
support  it  as  it  has  unless  the  industry  wanted  it,  and  liked  it?  Other  mediums  have  come 
up  and  gone  down;  changed,  altered  or  adopted  new  ventures  to  represent,  but  all  alike  are 
seeking  the  advertisers'  dollars. 

You've  been  generous  with  those  dollars,  and  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  portion  spent 
with  us.  Are  we  selfish  now  in  seeking  to  insure  the  very  best  use  of  your  advertising  dollars? 

Every  week  THE  CANNING  TRADE  calls  upon  this  splendid  big  family  of  appreciative 
readers,  carrying  the  messages  of  news  and  information,  but  equally  important,  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  machines  and  supplies  which  you,  as  readers,  must  have.  It  would  gladly  take  the 
advertiser  along  as  it  visits  these  good  friends. 

Possible  advertiser,  have  you  read  this  advertisement? 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md.  ARTHUR  I.  lUDGE,  Editor 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Week  of  Nature’s  Convulsions — Inventory 
Will  Be  Welcomed  (if  large)  This  Year — 
Badly  Broken  Assortments — ^The  Question 
of  No.  I  Os. 

THE  WEEK — With  wars,  rumors 
of  wars,  earthquakes,  fires  and  bliz¬ 
zards  it  has  been  a  very  eventful 
week  for  this  country  and  the 
world.  “Good  old  Convention 
weather”  hit  the  Wisconsin  can- 
ners  at  their  meeting,  and  did  not 
entirely  neglect  the  Indiana  can- 
ners  at  theirs,  the  week-end.  One 
would  be  too  callous  for  company 
to  pass  over  such  without  proper 
attention.  From  the  war  zones, 
and  raids,  come  reports  of  14  killed, 
etc.,  but  the  wintery  blow  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  took  the 
lives  of  more  than  100,  and  old 
Boreas  seemed  to  center  his  chief 
attention  upon  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion,  and  precisely  at  convention 
time.  Some  wag  once  said  that  the 
day  Hell  froze  over  would  be  the 
day  a  canners’  convention  was 
schedule  to  be  held  there.  Yet  good 
Old  Dame  Nature  is  the  canners’ 
best  friend,  which  no  one  can  deny. 

THE  MARKET — Hard  winter 
weather  means  the  sharpening  of 
appetites  and  that  calls  for  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  canned  foods,  and 
the  market  has  been  showing  the 
effects  of  this.  Buying  is  assuming 
good  proportions  as  all  hands  now 
clearly  see  that  the  only  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  the 
diminishing  canned  foods,  before 
they  are  all  gone.  This  is  one  year 
when  the  buying  boss  will  not  be 
peeved  at  a  big  inventory  of  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds,  but  just  the  con¬ 
trary,  sore-as-a-boiled  owl  if  his 
buyers  have  not  covered,  in  face 
of  the  mounting  demands,  and  di¬ 
minishing  supplies.  Despite  warn¬ 
ing,  however,  canners  as  a  whole 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunity,  and  upped  prices  as 
they  should  have.  Price  changes 
in  the  general  market  are  unim¬ 
portant,  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
noteworthy  and  going  strong. 


There  are  exceptions  to  this,  of 
course,  as  for  instance,  all  New 
York  State  canners  realize  the 
value  of  their  goods,  and  are  ask¬ 
ing  and  getting  their  own  prices. 
The  beet  crop  of  the  country  was 
early  propaganded  as  an  immense 
one,  but  the  results,  the  harvests, 
have  not  borne  out  the  predictions. 
Wisconsin  had  a  good  crop  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  but  not  too  much, 
while  New  York  suffered  heavily 
in  a  shortened  crop.  So  canned 
beets  of  all  kinds,  in  New  York 
State  are  up,  and  very  firm.  Wis¬ 
consin,  too,  is  above  the  general 
going  market  prices.  The  job  is  to 
find  the  grades  and  sizes  of  nearly 
all  canned  foods  wanted,  rather 
than  a  question  of  price,  as  assort¬ 
ments  are  badly  broken. 

New  York  State  is  short  on  to¬ 
matoes  and  is  holding  extra  stand¬ 
ard  2s  at  80  cents  or  better  and 
tomato  juice  and  tomato  products 
are  similarly  advancing.  Canned 
corn  of  that  State  has  been  pro 
rated  in  many  cases;  and  so  the 
story  goes.  Those  who  know  how 
to  market  their  output  are  getting 
satisfactory  prices,  and  easy  sales. 

If  there  is  one  salient  feature  to 
the  canned  foods  market  this  week 
it  must  be  the  number  of  items 
which  have  entered  the  broken  lot 
list,  that  is  where  most  wanted 
sizes  and  grades  have  been  cleaned 
out,  and  the  remaining  stocks  rep¬ 
resent  a  general,  left  over  assort¬ 
ment.  It  is  hard  to  fill  orders  in 
consequence.  And,  of  course,  prices 
are  forced  up  under  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  But  that  this  condition  should 
exist  so  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
canning  season,  and  practically  at 
the  beginning  of  heavy  buying,  is 
notable  and  very  important.  Can 
the  canners  grasp  this  fact?  If 
they  do,  their  prices,  on  any  items 
of  canned  foods,  will  be  shoved  up, 
and  held  there.  There  is  not  “a 
weak  sister”  in  the  whole  list, 
though  there  are  weak  sellers. 

CORN — ^The  defense  committees 
are  calling  upon  various  branches 
of  the  canned  foods  industry,  and 


last  week  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  was  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  its  chairman.  Miles  E. 
Langley,  and  secretary,  Wilbur  G. 
Carlson.  Apparently  the  heavy 
buying  of  canned  foods  in  No.  10 
cans — not  only  for  the  army  and 
navy  and  other  defense  forces,  but 
for  institutions,  and  the  big  cafe¬ 
terias  run  by  great  manufacturing 
firms — made  the  committees  fear 
there  might  be  a  shortage.  Secre¬ 
tary  Carlson  is  anxious  to  definitely 
settle  that  question  for  canned 
corn.  He  has  just  reported: 

“The  impression  naturally  exists  that 
number  10s  either  are  all  gone  or  very 
scarce — it  was  no  different  among  the 
defense  and  agricultural  folks. 

In  fact,  their  original  opinion  was 
that  the  condition  in  10s  was  such  as  to 
require  their  making  an  effort  to  change 
the  various  government  requirements  for 
canned  corn  from  10s  to  2s.  This  opinion 
went  so  far  that  they  also  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  informing  in¬ 
stitutional  and  other  normal  number  10 
outlets  to  change  to  2s  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  needs. 

However,  when  the  statistics  on  10s 
were  checked  and  compared  with  other 
years  it  became  difficult  to  understand 
the  absence  of  supply  now.  In  fact,  some 
thoughts  were  evidenced  which  indicated 
a  feeling  that  the  industry  might  be 
working  a  “squeeze”  on  10s. 

Statistics  were  the  basis  for  this  opin¬ 
ion  and  here  is  some  of  the  data  which 
was  presented  on  10s: 


Average  3-year  pack .  821,000  cases 

Average  3-year  carryover..  172,141  cases 
Average  3-year  sales .  775,000  cases 


1940  pack  .  924,963  cases 

Aug.  1,  1940,  carryover .  104,647  cases 


Oct.  1,  1940,  stock  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  (sold  and 
unsold)  .  832,818  cases 


Statistics  on  10s  should  be  brought  up 
to  date  and  the  facts  known  at  once. 

Your  help  is  needed.  Please  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  unsold  stock 
data  sheet  sent  you  on  November  8th 
from  the  bureau.  Please  return  it  as 
soon  as  you  have  your  figures  available. 

There  are  innumerable  channels 
through  which  the  bureau  will  be  able 
to  work  out  industry  activity  with  the 
National  Defense  Program.  Now,  proper 
knowledge  on  this  number  1C  question 
is  a  necessary  factor  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  supplement  the  'efforts 
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of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  towards  securing  and 
establishing  orderly  marketing  for  the 
present  as  well  as  the  future.” 

And  what  is  true  about  corn  in  num¬ 
ber  10  cans  may  be  true  about  other 
foods  in  10s.  Let’s  have  the  truth. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  Steady  to  Higher — Seller’s  Market 
Approaching  —  Tomatoes  Improving  —  Peas 
Firm — Some  Corn  in  Short  Supply — Beans 
Firming — Apple  Sauce  Advances — Salmon 
Stocks  Dwindling — Maine  Sardines  Scarce — 
Some  Citrus  Prices — Peaches  Advancing — 
New  York  State  Berries  Well  Sold  Up. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  November  14,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Demand  for  the 
general  line  of  canned  foods  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  up,  contrary  to  the 
usual  trend  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  jobbers  are  normally  concen¬ 
trating  on  holiday  specialties.  It 
is  indicated  that  distributors  are 
taking  more  stock  in  talk  regarding 
the  shift  to  a  sellers’  market,  and 
are  making  belated  efforts  to  build 
up  inventories  against  the  antici¬ 
pated  higher  prices.  Quotations  for 
staples  were  steady  to  higher  this 
week,  with  the  statistical  position 
of  the  market  showing  continued 
improvement. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  question  of 
inflation  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  food  trade,  and  it  is  general¬ 
ly  felt  that  some  degree  of  inflation 
is  inevitable.  With  this  outlook, 
and  with  consumer  purchasing 
power  picking  up  as  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program  progresses,  the  out¬ 
look  favors  moderately  higher 
prices  for  canned  foods,  with  prob¬ 
able  shortages  of  some  sizes  and 
grades  before  the  1941  packing 
season  rolls  around.  Jobbers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  expected  to  continue  their 
accumulation  of  canned  foods  over 
the  balance  of  the  year,  regardless 
of  the  imminence  of  the  year-end 
stock-taking  period.  Sellers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  exhibiting  re¬ 
newed  confidence  in  the  price  out¬ 
look,  and  selling  pressure  on  canned 
foods  is  now  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  look¬ 
ing  better,  and  jobbers  are  picking 
up  supplies  in  a  fair  way  for 


prompt  and  nearby  shipment.  The 
market  for  standards  this  week  is 
quotable  at  40  cents  for  Is,  571/2 
cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  21/2S,  and 
$2.75  and  upwards  for  10s,  f.  o.  b., 
canneries,  with  the  usual  differen¬ 
tials  prevailing  on  extra  standards, 
all  for  Southern  pack.  New  York 
State  canners  had  an  extremely 
poor  season  this  year,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Extra  stand¬ 
ards  for  immediate  shipment  are 
reported  offering  this  week  at  80 
cents  for  2s,  $1.05-$1.10  for  2i/)S, 
and  $3.40-$3.50  for  10s,  f.  o.  b., 
canneries. 

PEAS — Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas 
continue  quotable  at  75  cents  for 
2s  and  $4.15-$4.25  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.. 
Southern  canneries,  with  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry  reported,  particularly  on  10s. 
On  sweets,  fancy  quality  is  well 
cleaned  up  in  the  South,  with  extra 
standard  5-sieve  commanding  85 
cents  for  2s  and  $4.75-$5.00  for  10s. 
New  York  State  packers  are  get¬ 
ting  more  inquiry  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  peas,  and  offerings  of  fancy 
5-sieve  sweets  at  $1.021/2-$!. 05  are 
reported  this  week,  with  4-sieve  at 
$1.07i/>-$1.10  and  3-sieve  at  $1.10- 
$1.15.  Prices  for  extra  standards 
range  871/2  cents  and  upward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sieve  and  brand. 

CORN — Canners’  holding  of  top 
grades  of  com  continue  to  dwindle, 
and  shortages  of  10  in  particular 
are  reported  from  many  sections. 
Southern  packers  were  getting  a 
good  inquiry  for  fancy  crushed 
bantam  this  week  at  95  cents  for 
2s  and  $5.10-$5.25  for  10s,  with 
fancy  whole  grain  nominal  and  in 
short  supply.  Standard  crushed  is 
generally  held  at  65  cents  for  2s, 
with  10s  at  $4.50  and  up  with  extra 
standard  quotable  at  75  cents  and 
$4.60-$4.75.  New  York  State  pack¬ 
ers  are  closely  sold  up  and  prices 
continue  nominal. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  are 
meeting  with  a  fair  inquiry,  Mary¬ 
land  canners  quoting  2s  at  65  cents 
and  10s  at  $3.25  and  upwards,  for 
standards,  with  extra  standards  at 
70  cents  and  $3.50.  Some  offerings 
out  of  Florida  are  reported  this 
week  at  61 1/2  cents  for  2s  and  $3.20 
for  10s,  f.  o.  b..  Winter  Haven.  New 
York  State  canners  reported  that 
refugees  are  closely  sold  up,  and 


prices  are  firming,  with  extra 
standards  holding  at  85  cents  for 
5-sieve  2s  and  $4.25  for  10s,  while 
fancy  whole  beans  range  all  the 
way  from  $1.15  for  4-sieve  up  to 
$1.70  for  1-sieve. 

APPLE  PRODUCTS — Canners  are 
talking  higher  prices  on  new  pack 
New  York  State  fancy  apple  sauce, 
although  offerings  are  still  reported 
this  week  at  671/2  cents  for  fancy 
2s  and  $3.00  for  10s.  New  pack 
canned  apples  are  stronger  and  it 
is  reported  that  offerings  are  not 
large,  with  10s  quoted  at  mini- 
mums  of  $2.95  for  standards  and 
$3.10  for  fancy.  Buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  more  to  the  South  for  apple 
products  this  season,  it  is  reported 

SALMON — Statistics  on  unsold 
cannery  holdings  of  salmon  con¬ 
tinue  of  a  bullish  nature.  The  lat¬ 
est  report,  as  of  October  31,  shows 
total  stocks  of  1,324,432  cases  of 
all  grades  held  by  packers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,376,931  cases  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commercial  grades,  stocks  of 
reds  were  only  465,923  cases, 
against  1,432,361  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  while  holdings  of 
pinks  were  651,478  cases,  against 
594,341  cases.  Fancy  reds  are  now 
firmly  held  at  $2.50  per  dozen,  f. 
o.  b.,  Seattle,  on  featured  brands, 
with  prices  on  other  grades  ruling 
firm. 

SARDINES — Offerings  of  Maine 
sardines  continued  extremely  lim¬ 
ited,  and  prices  are  now  on  a  nom¬ 
inal  basis.  California  sardines  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  in  for  more  inquiry, 
on  the  evident  shortage  of  Maine 
pack  and  the  continued  scarcity  of 
imported  sardines. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  Distributors 
are  following  developments  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Texas  rather  closely,  due  to 
the  growing  importance  of  canned 
citrus  products  from  the  volume 
standpoint.  Little  interest  is  shown 
in  offerings  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  for  December- January  fruits, 
both  juice  and  segments,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  in  for  attention. 
Florida  packers  are  quoting  fancy 
sections  unchanged  at  75  cents 
with  juice  at  55  cents  for  the  un¬ 
sweetened  and  571/2  cents  for 
sweetened.  Texas  packers  are  quot¬ 
ing  unsweetened  2s  at  521/2  cents. 
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with  reports  of  some  offerings  all 
the  way  down  to  50  cents.  The 
market  has  yet  to  “settle”  for  the 
new  season,  however. 

PEACHES — Advances  on  No.  10 
clings  continue  to  come  through 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  little  better  than  nominal  as 
to  price  as  canners  clean  up  unsold 
stocks  of  various  grades.  On  No. 
2s,  prices  show  no  change,  but  the 
market  tone  is  stiffening,  and  ad¬ 
vances  by  the  year-end  would  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  There  is  some 
quiet  buying  of  both  2s  and  21/08 
going  through  as  distributors  seek 
to  build  up  stocks  against  an  antici¬ 
pated  higher  spring  market. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Reports  from  the 
Coast  indicate  that  assortments  of 
apricots  in  first  hands  are  dwin¬ 
dling,  and  prices  are  firming.  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  are  coming  in  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  call,  and  canners  are  talking 
a  higher  market,  but  no  advances 
have  materialized  as  yet.  On  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  fruit  cock¬ 
tail,  fruits-for-salad,  pineapple,  and 
cherries  all  show  a  firm  tone,  with 
a  moderate  demand  reported. 

N.  Y.  STATE  FRUITS — Reports 
from  up-State  canneries  indicate 
that  the  current  season’s  pack  of 
berries  has  been  pretty  well  sold 
up  in  first  hands,  with  prices  strong 
on  remaining  stocks.  Red  raspber¬ 
ries  are  reported  available  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  at  $1.60  for  2s  in  20-de¬ 
gree  syrup,  with  40-degree  syrup 
berries  at  $1.70.  Red  sour  pitted 
cherries  are  quoted  at  871/^  cents 
for  303s,  $1.00  for  2s  and  $4.75 
for  10s,  all  water  pack. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Shortages  Real — ^The  Milwaukee  Conven¬ 
tion — Corn  Firnt — Tomatoes  Steady — Beans 
Getting  Scarce  —  Ozark  Spinach  —  Citrus 
Muddle  —  Fruits  Becoming  A  Problem  — 
The  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Nov.  14,  1940. 

ONLY  NINE  WEEKS  AWAY — Every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  slogan — 
“Do  your  Christmas  shopping 
early!”  Applying  that  same 
thought,  the  readers  of  this  column 
are  reminded  that  it’s  only  nine 


weeks  before  the  Big  Conventions 
start  in  Chicago,  January  20th. 
Begin  to  make  plans,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  to  attend. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  The  past 
week  found  the  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  firm  basis  with  acute 
shortages  in  several  items,  grades 
and  sizes.  While  sellers  and 
brokers  have  been  telling  the  trade 
that  shortages  were  apparent,  buy¬ 
ers  took  these  reports  with  a  grain 
of  salt  but  now  they  are  realizing  it 
when  they  try  to  purchase  fair 
sized  parcels. 

The  wholesale  grocer  and  chain 
have  been  busy  in  preparing  for 
the  big  Thanksgiving  Trade  this 
coming  w^eek. 

PEAS  —  At  the  Wisconsin  Pea 
Canners  Convention  in  Milwaukee 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance.  Everyone  seemed 
pleased  that  the  customary  three 
day  meeting  had  been  “boiled” 
down  to  two.  There  were  some 
unfavorable  but  quiet  remarks  over 
the  advisability  of  this  Great  State 
Association  noted  for  its  liberal 
thought  and  progressiveness,  to 
have  a  representative  of  a  Pressure 
Group  on  its  program. 

Up  to  but  a  few  years  ago,  buy¬ 
ers  looked  to  Wisconsin  for  only 
peas,  but  now  the  State  packs  quite 
a  variety  of  Foods.  Items  such  as 
corn,  green  and  wax  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  lima  beans,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  peas  and  carrots,  all  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  firm  position.  The 
only  talk  one  heard  of  possible 
weakness,  applied  to  No.  2  tin  peas 
and  the  various  sizes  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Even  in  No.  2  tin  peas  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  all  grades  and 
sizes  in  sweets,  particularly  No.  2 
tin  fancy,  extra  standard,  as  well 
as  standard  No.  3  sweets.  This  will 
also  apply  to  any  and  all  smaller 
siftings  in  the  sweet  variety. 

CORN  —  Market  continues  from 
firm  to  strong.  The  lowest  price 
one  hears  of  in  the  Central  corn 
packing  section  is  70  cents  on  No. 
2  standard  cream  style  white. 

As  has  been  stated  in  this  column 
for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks, 
No.  10  tins  are  all  but  cleaned  up 
throughout  this  section.  Where  a 
few  are  found,  sellers  are  holding 
at  around  $5.00  for  No.  10  fancy 


whole  kernel  yellow  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10  standard  cream  style  white. 

No.  2  whole  kernel  yellow  of 
fancy  grade  is  quoted  from  85 
cents  to  $1.00.  No.  2  extra  stand¬ 
ard  yellow  is  held  at  80  cents. 

TOMATOES  —  Prices  are  steady. 
There  is  no  pressure  to  sell.  Can¬ 
ners  seem  confident  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  more  than  what 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  today. 
The  average  quotations  in  Indiana 
and  surrounding  States  are;  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes,  621/2  cents, 
factory;  No.  21/j.  standard,  80  cents 
factory.  No.  10  standard,  $2.70, 
factory. 

Some  business  has  been  recorded 
during  the  past  week  in  Chicago  on 
the  better  grades,  such  as  No.  2 
tin  near  fancy  at  80  cents  to  85 
cents.  No.  21/2  tins  near  fancy  are 
not  plentiful  and  command  full 
$1.15  factory. 

Canners  holding  No.  10  tin 
tomatoes  are  confident  that  the 
large  Government  requirements 
will  take  each  and  every  can  that 
they  have  and  at  top  prices. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Already 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  on  No.  10 
tins  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  items 
•  like  No.  10  fancy  No.  4  sieve  green 
cut  and  No.  10  cut  wax,  all  grades, 
and  when  it  comes  to  No.  10  tin 
whole  green  and  whole  wax,  these 
are  practically  out  of  the  running 
entirely. 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
have  been  sold  at  70c,  Wisconsin 
factory,  with  extra  standard  com¬ 
manding  75c  to  80c. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  weak  spot  in  the 
vegetable  line.  Low  priced  cabbage 
has  forced  some  low  prices  on  No. 
2V2  fancy  kraut,  such  as  62i/>c 
to  65c. 

SPINACH — Arkansas  canners  are 
packing  limitedly  and  making  ready 
sales  in  the  Chicago  market  on  the 
basis  of  6  10  spinach,  $2.75,  24/214 
spinach  85c,  and  24  2  spinach  65c, 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — All  kinds  of  prices  have 
been  coming  out  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Texas  Valley  as  well  as  Florida. 
Reports  have  it  that  canners  are 
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simply  taking  a  chance  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  just  what  the  fruit 
will  cost  them.  There  are  move¬ 
ments  on  foot  to  stabilize  the  fresh 
market.  Meanwhile,  one  hears 
prices  as  low  as:  No.  2  fancy  seg¬ 
ments,  75c;  No.  2  broken  segments, 
65c,  f.  o.  b.  Florida.  No.  2  natural 
grapefruit  juice,  50c;  No.  404  nat¬ 
ural  grapefruit  juice,  $1.10,  and 
No.  10  tin  natural  grapefruit  juice, 
$2.15,  f.  o.  b.  Texas. 

Because  of  the  existing  con¬ 
fusion,  the  volume  of  business 
booked  in  this  territory  to  date  has 
been  limited. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Belated 
buyers  of  No.  10s  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  cover  their  wants. 
No.  10  solid  pack  pie  apricots  are 
unobtainable,  so  a  California  au¬ 
thority  states,  at  any  price.  Shelf 
sizes  of  cling  peaches  are  moving 
into  distribution  in  an  encouraging 
manner.  The  market  on  the  Coast 
is  quite  strong.  Apricots  have  had 
but  routine  call  lately.  Cocktail  is 
in  good  shape. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  No.  10 
blackberries  have  advanced  some 
50c  per  dozen  and  the  market  is 
now  quoted  at  $4.50  to  $4.75,  Coast. 
Pears  are  moving  in  a  big  way. 
No.  10  tins,  particularly  standard 
and  choice  grades,  are  in  narrow 
compass.  A  little  activity  is  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  prune  situation  with 
some  sales  having  been  made  on 
No.  21/2  choice  at  92i/2C,  Coast. 

FISH — A  strong  market  rules  on 
all  fish  items  including  salmon, 
sardines,  tuna,  shrimp,  etc. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Refer  to  this 
column  in  two  previous  issues.  The 
following  is  a  continuance  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Patman’s  charges : 

“The  same  old  tactics  of  a  ‘front 
organization’  popularized  by  fifth 
columnists  are  used.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives,  whom  it  has  invited,  in¬ 
cludes  many  stooges,  men  who  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  em¬ 
ployed  or  obligated  to  the  A.  &  P. 
or  its  far  flung  subsidiaries.  They 
include  men  bound  up  to  this  chain 
store  concern  through  various  types 
of  marketing  contracts,  rebates 
and  other  means  of  commercial 
coercion. 


“Harry  A.  Baum,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Commission  Company,  sent 
letters  to  a  score  or  more  of  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders,  heads  of  farm 
organizations,  individual  shippers 
and  cooperative  producing  sections 
of  the  country,  asking  them  to 
meet  in  New  York  City  on  Friday 
morning,  August  9,  at  the  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel. 

“In  this  letter  it  was  stated:  ‘You 
may  consider  this  a  personal  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  us  for  a  conference  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  be  our  guest, 
we  defraying  your  expenses  during 
the  sojourn  in  New  York  City.’  ” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

California’s  Status  in  Canning — Heavy  Gov¬ 
ernment  Orders — Spinach  in  Demand — To¬ 
mato  Canning  Ends — Italian  Type  Cains 
Importance — Demand  Quiet  for  Fruits — 
Sardines  Doing  Better 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14th,  1940. 

STATUS — California  accounts  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  pack  put  up  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  lines  has  vir¬ 
tually  a  monopoly,  owing  to  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  advantages.  A  chart 
recently  brought  out  emphasizes 
the  items  on  which  this  State  packs 
at  least  half  the  total  canned  pack 
of  the  entire  country.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  lemon  juice,  99  per  cent; 
olives,  99;  peaches,  98;  apricots, 
97 ;  tomato  sauce,  93 ;  asparagus, 
73;  tomato  paste,  72;  orange  juice, 
64 ;  figs,  64,  and  other  canned 
fruits,  including  baby  food,  52  per 
cent.  It  is  also  an  important  pro¬ 
ducer  of  canned  sardines  and  tuna. 
Canning  and  preserving  foods  is 
now  the  second  most  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  State,  led  only  by  the 
petroleum  industry. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  —  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  made  of  late,  and 
others  scheduled  for  the  immediate 
future,  have  had  a  decided  effect  on 
the  canned  food  market  in  general. 
Of  course,  there  are  but  a  few 
items  which  are  purchased  in  large 
quantities,  but  purchases  of  others 
not  usually  associated  with  army 
and  navy  requirements  are  being 


made  from  time  to  time.  Available 
stocks  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  No.  10  size  are  getting  quite 
limited  in  some  instances  and  sales 
of  No.  2i/>s  are  commencing  to  be 
made  in  their  stead. 

SPINACH — Winter  pack  spinach 
is  in  excellent  demand,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  very  close  cleanup  of 
this,  along  with  the  spring  pack. 
Sales  of  the  new  pack  have  been 
made  at  $1.25  for  No.  21/2S,  with 
other  sizes  in  proportion.  This  is 
but  little  under  the  market  on  the 
earlier  pack  and  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  fact  that  few 
canners  of  spring  pack  have  any¬ 
thing  to  offer. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes  for  the  season  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  an  end.  With  the 
larger  firms  it  is  quite  definitely 
so.  Our  rainfall  for  the  season  is 
well  ahead  of  normal  for  most  of 
the  State  and  much  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures  are  reported  generally.  To¬ 
matoes  ripening  from  now  on  will 
doubtless  be  poor  in  color  and  use¬ 
ful  only  in  the  manufacture  of  to¬ 
mato  products  of  an  indifferent 
grade.  The  market  has  firmed,  with 
the  buying  of  large  quantities  by 
the  Government,  and  the  trade  is 
inclined  to  gloss  over  the  dip  in  the 
price  of  No.  21/2  Standards  to  80 
cents  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  price 
on  this  item  is  now  firm  at  90  cents. 
Sample  cuttings  of  Solid  Pack  of 
late  indicate  that  the  output  is  of 
especially  fine  color,  owing  to  the 
ideal  growing  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  most  of  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  Italian  type  tomatoes  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  a  more  important  item 
than  ever,  with  the  largest  pack 
ever  made  in  the  State.  Prices  are 
firm  at  $3.65  for  No.  Is,  $2.75  for 
No.  2I/2S,  and  $2.25  for  No.  10s. 
Despite  the  increased  pack,  hold¬ 
ings  in  first  hands  are  limited. 

FRUITS — The  demand  for  fruits 
has  eased  off  somewhat  and  ship¬ 
ping  departments  are  now  much 
busier  than  sales  departments. 
Buyers  seem  anxious  to  get  pur¬ 
chases  on  their  floors  and  water 
shipments  are  going  forward  as 
fast  as  cargo  space  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  Stocks  of  fruits  in  first 
hands  are  becoming  quite  badly 
broken  so  some  new  lists  are  mak- 
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ing  an  appearance.  These  are  be¬ 
ing  carefully  scanned  for  expected 
advances,  but  list  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed.  In  peaches,  Fancy  halves 
and  sliced  in  the  No.  10  size  are 
now  being  listed  by  several  canners 
at  more  than  $4.50,  with  one  or 
two  quoting  these  at  $4.90.  New 
business  on  apricots  is  rather  lim¬ 
ited,  but  this  is  occasioning  no  un¬ 
easiness.  Pears  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  it  is  suggested  that  un¬ 
sold  stocks  are  lighter  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  catch  is 
improving,  although  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  of  the  best 
of  late,  and  the  canned  pack  is 
commencing  to  approximate  last 
year’s  figures  to  date.  Fishing  is 
under  way  in  Southern  California 
waters,  as  well  as  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  district,  but  the  pack 
there  to  date  is  comparatively 
light.  Canners  anticipate  a  good 
export  business  later,  since  sar¬ 
dines  form  one  of  the  cheapest  of 
foods,  from  the  standpoint  of  nu¬ 
tritional  value,  and  this  is  always 
a  factor  in  wartime. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

A  Salute  to  Our  President — Shrimp  Large 
and  Fancy  but  So  Scarce  Factories  Can  Work 
Only  Part  Time — Market  Quiet  but  Strong — 
More  Favorable  for  Oysters — Crab  Meat 
Season  About  Over. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  14,  1940. 

130  MILLION  AMERICANS  CAN’T 
BE  WRONG — The  choice  of  the 
American  people  for  their  leader 
was  overwhelmingly  expressed  by 
their  suffrage  on  November  5,  so 
long  live  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States! 

SHRIMP — The  production  of 
shrimp  is  at  a  low  ebb,  due  to  scarc¬ 
ity  of  the  crustaceans  and  the  in¬ 
clement  weather.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  factories  are  able  to 
operate  only  about  three  times  a 
week.  However,  the  shrimp  are 
large  and  fancy  and  what  they  are 
short  in  quantity,  they  make  up 
in  quality. 

The  demand  for  raw,  headless 
shrimp  is  very  good  and  several 


carloads  of  them  are  being  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  and  Northern  mar¬ 
kets.  Express  shipments  of  raw 
headless  shrimp  are  also  moving 
well. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  while 
not  very  active,  yet  prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  well,  which  indicates  that  the 
peak  of  the  pack  has  passed  and 
that  no  more  unloading  will  be 
done,  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
shrimp  expected  to  be  canned  from 
now  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.10  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.15 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  are  having  plenty 
of  rain  now,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
followed  by  cold  weather  and  this 
should  improve  the  condition  of  the 
oysters  which  have  been  poor  for 
the  lack  of  both. 

Oysters  require  brackish  water, 
as  also  cool  water  for  them  to  be 
at  their  best,  therefore  too  much 
salt  water  will  make  the  oysters 
poor  and  too  much  fresh  water  will 
kill  them,  so  as  they  are  stationary, 
fastened  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bays 
and  bayous,  they  are  dependent  on 
the  tides  for  their  existence  and 
unlike  other  sea  life,  they  cannot 
migrate  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other  when  conditions  of  tide,  etc., 
require  it. 

If  oysters  continue  to  improve, 
the  canning  of  them  will  no  doubt 
start  in  this  section  by  the  first 
of  December. 

The  week  opened  with  rain  and 
strong  winds  on  the  coast,  which 
will  handicap  the  production  of 
oysters  and  if  it  gets  any  worse,  it 
may  stop  it  altogether. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of 
crab  meat  has  been  at  a  low  ebb 
for  some  time,  due  to  the  crabbers 
knocking  off  to  go  shrimping  and 
oystering,  where  they  can  earn 
more  money.  Therefore,  only  a 
small  amount  of  crab  meat  is  being 
packed,  not  enough  to  supply  the 
local  demand. 

CAN  CO.’S  NEW  BRANCH 

The  Pacific  Can  Company,^  of  San 
Francisco,  has  arranged  to  erect  a 
branch  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000 
on  Santa  Rosa  Ave,  near  Beard  Brook, 
Modesto,  California. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


BETTER  THAN  CANNING 

A  report  on  Food  Specialty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporations,  the  fifth  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  project  for 
the  collection  of  annual  financial  reports 
from  a  large  number  of  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  operating  in  many  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  United  States 
was  released  October  29th,  1940. 

The  four  manufacturers  whose  finan¬ 
cial  reports  are  combined,  represent  four 
of  the  most  important  concerns  in  this 
industry  from  the  standpoint  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  value  of  goods  sold.  The  term 
“Food  Specialty”  as  used  in  the  report, 
refers  to  corporations  that  engage  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  gelatin,  baking 
powder,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  frozen  foods,  special  purpose  foods, 
and  so  forth. 

The  data  are  shown  in  combined  form 
and  in  a  manner  that  does  not  identify 
the  results  of  any  individual  corporation. 

The  principal  facts  presented  in  the 
exhibits  with  respect  to  sales,  costs  and 
expenses,  investment  employed,  profits, 
dividends,  operating  ratios,  etc.,  show, 
among  other  things,  that  the  total  net 
sales  for  1939  by  the  four  corporations 
amounted  to  $270,797,816.  Of  the  total 
sales,  $251,078,167,  or  92.7  per  cent,  rep. 
resented  sales  in  the  domestic  market 
and  $19,719,649,  or  7.3  per  cent,  repre¬ 
sented  sales  for  export  or  in  foreign 
markets.  The  costs  and  expenses  ap¬ 
plying  to  goods  sold  in  1939,  or  the  total 
operating  outgo  (including  raw  materials, 
wages,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.),  amount¬ 
ed  to  $171,414,855. 

The  combined  net  income,  before  de¬ 
duction  of  interest  on  long  term  borrow¬ 
ings  and  income  taxes,  on  the  total 
capital  of  $155,443,399,  employed  by  the 
corporations  in  their  food  specialty  busi¬ 
nesses,  was  $30,544,645,  and  this  repre¬ 
sented  a  rate  of  return  of  19.7  per  cent 
on  the  average  total  capital  employed 
in  their  food  specialty  operations.  The 
rates  of  return  for  individual  corpora¬ 
tions  ranged  from  13.5  per  cent  to  25.7 
per  cent. 

Cash  dividends  paid  for  the  year  1939 
amounted  to  $20,815,615,  and  represented 
a  return  of  approximately  12.9  per  cent 
to  the  stockholders  on  the  average  ledger 
value  (not  market  value)  of  their  equity 
of  $161,578,721. 

Operating  ratios  of  the  corporations 
show  that  the  total  cost  of  goods  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  taxes,  social  security  and  pension 
fund  payments,  selling  expenses,  admini¬ 
strative  and  general  office  expenses,  re¬ 
search  and  development  expenses,  etc.) 
represented  63.3  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
sales.  The  gross  margin  was  36.7  cents 
of  gross  margin  on  each  dollar  of  sales 
revenue. 

The  total  of  items  listed  as  expenses 
represented  25.5  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
sales.  After  deduction  of  the  items  listed 
as  expenses,  together  with  provision  for 
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uncollectible  accounts,  from  the  gross 
margin  on  sales  plus  the  other  operating 
revenue,  there  remained  a  net  profit  from 
manufacturing  and  trading  of  11.1  cents 
from  every  dollar  of  sales. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  full 
report  are  available  for  distribution  to 
those  interested. 

F.  &  D.  SEIZURES 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s 
enforcement  report  for  September  shows 
continued  activity  by  that  agency  in 
pushing  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act. 
Enforcement  activities  for  the  month 
are  summed  up  as  follows: 

“Decomposition:  Seizures  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lots  of  food  products  were  made 
because  of  decomposition  in  whole  or 
in  part;  842  pounds  of  creamery  butter 
made  from  unfit  cream  and  19,063 
pounds  of  moldy,  rancid,  and  decomposed 
packing  stock  butter;  3,310  pounds  of 
frozen  fish  fillets;  850  cars  of  frozen 
egg  whites;  110  cases  of  canned  tomato 
puree;  29  cans  of  tomato  catsup;  124 


barrels  (approximately  53,750  pounds) 
of  frozen  strawberries;  and  16  barrels 
(approximately  2,800  pounds)  of  dried 
black  raspberries. 

“Insect-Infestation :  As  a  result  of  in- ' 
sect-infestation,  seizures  were  made  of 
the  following  lots  of  food  products:  2,545 
bags  (15,718  pounds)  of  fiour;  1,724 
packages  of  pancake  flour;  1,529  pack¬ 
ages  of  breakfast  cereal;  1,488  packages 
of  egg  noodles;  375  bags  (56,250  pounds) 
of  cacao  beans;  2,122  cartons  of  raisins; 
1,692  packages  of  currants;  307  cases 
(7,675  pounds)  of  prunes;  11  bags  (1,100 
pounds)  of  shelled  peanuts;  651  crates 
of  blueberries;  10  crates  of  huckleber¬ 
ries;  and  620  pounds  of  whitefish. 

“Economic  Violations:  Violations  of  an 
economic  nature  accounted  for  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  46,787  pounds  of  low-fat  butter; 
906  pounds  of  low-fat  oleomargarine;  768 
jars  of  short  weight  peanut  butter;  165 
cases  of  canned  cherries  and  133  cases 
of  canned  peas  of  substandard  quality 
but  not  so  labeled  as  required;  43  cases 
of  canned  beans  with  pork  and  tomato 
sauce — the  product  contained  little  or  no 


pork  and  no  tomato  sauce;  504  packages 
candy  cherry  drops  found  to  be  artificial¬ 
ly  colored  and  flavored  but  not  so  la¬ 
beled  as  required ;  and  60  gallons  of 
short-volume  mixed  vegetable  oil,  the  la¬ 
beling  of  which  failed  to  bear  a  correct 
statement  of  the  quality  and  the  name 
of  each  ingredient.” 

U.  S.  D.  A.  (CALIFORNIA)  IN 
NEW  QUARTERS 

Research  chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  taken  quarters 
in  the  new  $1,000,000  Western  Research 
Laboratory  at  Albany,  an  east-bay 
suburb  of  San  Francisco.  Experiments 
with  frozen  food  products  and  seven 
classes  of  farm  commodities  will  be 
launched  as  soon  as  the  staff  is  adjusted. 
Dr.  T.  L.  Swenson,  director,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  research  experts  as  division 
heads,  as  follows:  Dr.  Morris  J.  Blish, 
protein;  Dr.  L.  B.  Howard,  commodity 
by-products;  Dr.  H.  D.  Lightbody,  bio¬ 
chemical;  H.  C.  Diehl,  commodity  proces¬ 
sing;  Dr.  C.  H.  Kunsman,  physiochemical 
and  analytical,  and  W.  B.  Van  Arsdel, 
engineering  and  development. 


WISCONSIN  CANNERS  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  continuance  of  the  work  for  the 
1941  season. 

Another  resolution  was  passed  seeking  an  increase  in  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  continuance  of  the  above  work. 

Whereias,  The  successful  functioning  of  state,  national,  and 
commodity  associations  in  the  canning  industry  is  highly 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry,  and 

Whereas,  The  fullest  cooperation  between  these  several  or¬ 
ganizations,  each  operating  within  its  own  sphere,  is  necessary 
to  the  most  effective  work  of  each  of  them,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  recommend  the  continuance  and 
furtherance  of  such  cooperation  and  pledge  ourselves  to  promote 
such  cooperation  in  every  way  possible. 

Whereas,  The  36th  annual  convention  of  this  association  has 
contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Wisconsin  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  and 

Whereias,  The  success  of  the  convention  is  the  result  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  contributions  of  the  speakers,  the 
exhibitors,  and  others. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  each  of  the 
speakers  who  participated  in  the  program;  to  the  exhibitors 
whose  support  made  possible  the  fine  entertainment  program; 
to  the  Continental  Can  Co.  for  its  outstanding  cocktail  party; 


and  to  the  Nitragin  Co.  for  furnishing  refreshments  at  the 
dancing  party 

Resolved  further.  That  the  executive  secretary  express  the 
sense  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  those  persons  and  companies. 

Memorial  Resolutions 

Whereas,  The  hand  of  death  has  taken  from  our  ranks  this 
year 

Mr.  E.  C.  Theobold,  Treas.  Oconomowac  Canning  Co. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johannes,  Secy.-Treas.  Knelleville  Canning  Co. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McEldowney,  Pres.  Winston-Salem  Canning  Co. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Huenink,  Cedar  Grove 
Mr.  J.  G.  Coxe,  Mgr.  Whitewater  Canning  Co.  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Groesbeck,  Elkhorn  Canning  Co.  and 
Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  high  esteem  in  which  each  of  these  men  was 
held  by  his  fellow  members  in  the  industry,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  incorporate  in  our  permanent  records  this 
expression  of  our  sorrow  in  their  passing;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  executive  secretary  be  instructed  to  express 
the  sense  of  this  resolution  to  their  immediate  families. 

Election 

All  officers  and  directors  were  reelected. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


EXTRA  YIELD  Increases 


Profits— you  Can  Have  It! 


•  When  you  make  twelve  units  o(  salable  product,  instead  oF 
ten,  From  a  given  quantity  oF  raw  stock  or  at  the  same  production 
cost,  you've  increased  your  proFit  possibilities  tremendously. 
And  this  illustrates  the  advantages  oF  Langsenkamp  production 
units.  They  always  mean  extra  yield  For  the  production  dollar — 
oFtentimes  combining  not  only  extra  yield  so  Far  as  production 
time  Soes,  but  also  extra  yield  oF  product.  The  Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  System  is  an  example — it  increases  yield  and  decre¬ 
ases  direct  manuFacturing  costs,  too.  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust 
Pulper  is  another  example.  There  is  no  Langsenkamp  produc¬ 
tion  unit  oFFered  that  does  not  justiFy  itselF  in  the  opportunities 
it  aFFords  For  reducing  the  cost  and  widening  the  proFit  margin. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  extra  yield  in  proFit  margins  which 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  aFFords. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

"EFFiciency  In  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners'  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.971/2  1.00 

nominal 
.871/^  .90 


CORN — Wholesrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . — 

Medium,  No.  2% .  ....... 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.36 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.26 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  7.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  I'O  . 


2.60 


7.60 

1.06 


4.60 

.76 

4.00 

.67% 

3.26 
1.16 

6.26 


4.60 
.90 

4.26 

.75 

3.40 

1.60 

1.00 


nominal 

nominal 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  'l^ite . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 


No.  10.. 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.50 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .76 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  1.00 

1.16 

.67%  .70 
3.26  . 


1.06  1.20 


.76 

No.  10  .  6.00 

.70 
4.40 


86 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Std.  No.  2 
No.  10 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ .... _  1.66 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 
No.  10  _ 


2.65 

2.70 

2.80 

2.86 

CQPN — Creamstyle 

2.66 

2.70 

2.60 

2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

2.30 

2.86 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.70 

Std.  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

2.40 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.40 

No  in 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.36 

No.  10  . . 

1.66 

1.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

7.60 

9.60 

No.  10  . 

.90 

6.60 

.85 


1.00 

5.25 

.85 


.86  1.00 


.77%  .80 


.67%  .70 


1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

5.25 

5.50 

.70 

.82% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.95 

3.50 

3.90 

3.75 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.72% 

.70 

.77% 

.75 

.86 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

1.15 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

6.00 

5.50 

nominal 

5.00 

6.50 

.85 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

4.25 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

.95 

1.25 

nominal 

.62% 

.76 

Tl-  II 

3.00 

3.76 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20  1.30 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.50 

6.35 

.80 

.85 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.65 

.75 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.76 

.57% 

.65 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 72U,  1  fiO 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

.  ,70 

No.  2%  . . 

.95 

.76  . 

No.  10  . . 

3.60 

3.76 

3.on 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  3  7K 

4.25 

3.36  ’ 

Diced,  No.  2 . . 

.90 

.70  . 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  3  50 

3.60 

Shoestrine,  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.70 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  3.26 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  4. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  4, 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . .  1 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s..............  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4. 

No.  iO  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 


Central 
Low  High 


.90  1.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


nominal 
.80  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 
.76  .86 

nominal 
.70  .76 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
.85  . 


.95  1.00 

nominal 
.76  .86 

nominal 
.67%  .70 

nominal 
.96  1.00 

nominal 
.75  .80 

nominal 

.70  . 

nominal 


1.00  1.10 


"72% 

.85 

'“.’76 

— 

LIO 

.36 

2.76 

2.00 

2.35 

.85 

.90 

.25 

4.50 

.60 

•77% 

.26 

4.00 

0 

1.35 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

5 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

7% 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

2% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

0 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

0 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

0 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00  ■ 

7% 

0 

.90 

.86 

•97% 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

7% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

5 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

6.26 

6.60 

0 

4.60 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

5 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

2% 

1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

0 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.36 

1.45 

0 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

0 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

0 

.95 

.85 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

5 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

5 

5 

4.60 

4.15 

0 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

0 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.96 

5 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.96 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.95 

>0 

0 

4.76 

5 

4.25 

4.00 

2% 

.76 

.96 

1.00 

7% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

0 

3.00 

2.50 

7% 

.66 

.66 

0 

3.26 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.62%  .66 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 82% 

.85 

.76  .80 

.85 

.92: 

No.  10  . 

. .  2.80 

3.00 

2.85  3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.76 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 75 

.90 

.62%  .76 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

2.26  2.76 

2.66 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.77% 

.65  .80 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.00 

.86  1.06 

1.25 

1.36 

No.  10  . . 

3.76 

2.76  3.76 

4.10 

4.26 
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Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limaa. 

Triple,  No.  2....~— .— . — 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . - 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 


Fktstern 
Low  High 


.85  .85 


.90 

1.10 

. 

.97% 

— 

.76 

.95 

.87% 

.90 

3.05 

3.25 

.85 

.75 

1.07% 

1.10 

l.CO 

3.50 

Solid 

Pack 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.06 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

3.50 

4.00 

3.75 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.50 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.85 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.15 

3.35 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

3.35 

With 

puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.68% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.72% 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

2.70 

3.20 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.38 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.36 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.60 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

. 45 

.62% 

No!  303  Cyl . 

. 70 

No.  2  (jyl . 

. 75 

.70  . 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

2.70  3.26 

2.76 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 75 

.75  . 

.  1.05 

No.  id' . 

.  3.50 

3.75 

3.50  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.35  3.50 


2.90  3.00 

s’.’is  ’3.36 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% .  1.80  1.36 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  1.26  1.30 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.16  l.lTVj 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  .  4.76  4.90 

Choice.  No.  10 . .  .  .  4.30  4.60 

Std.,  No.  10 . . .  .  . .  3.76  3.90 

Pie,  No.  10 . . .  3.60  4.00 

Water,  No.  10 . .  .  .  3.00  3.10 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

.  1.86 

1.86 

. 

. 

_ 

. . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

— 

— 

— 

No.  10  . 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

.  1.66 

1.90 

1.86 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

1.65 

1.75 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.  1.30 

1.40 

1.62% 

1.65 

Fey.,  No.  iO . . 

6.15 

6.25 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

6.50 

6.76 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

4.90 

6.00 

No.  10,  Water . 

3.60 

3.76 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

3.25 

4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

.80 

.80 

No.  211  Cyl . 

.85 

Nn  9  Tull 

.80 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.70 

No.  2%  . . 

1.50 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

.  6.26 

4.26 

5.35 

5.60 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

4.25 

5.75 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Buffet  . 

.45 

No.  211 . 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.87% 

No.  2%  . 

1.32% 

47  oz . 

2.05 

2.06 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.15 

RASPBERRIES 

1,60 

1.70 

1.65 

6.00 

No.  10  . ! . 

i.45 

1.55 

7.50 

1.65 

6.00 

No.  10  . 

.  7.60 

6.50 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

1.75 

2.00 

2.17  Vi 

Canned  Fish 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy . 70  .80  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.50  .  . 

No.  2  Std..„ . 66  .72%  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00  .  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy .  .  2.20  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  1.90  2.06 

No.  2%  Std .  1.65  1.76 

No.  10  Fancy .  .  7.25  . 

No.  It).  Choice. .  6.60  6.76 

No.  10.  Std .  6.76  6.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.00 

%  lb .  2.60 

%  lb .  1.60 


OYSTERS 

. .  1.00 

1.06 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.  1  1ft 

1.06  1.10 

1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.66 

.  1.80 

2.10 

10  oz . . 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Selects,  6  oz. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.50  1.60 

No.  10  .  nominal 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.75  5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 


V/noice,  ivo.  xu . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 87%  1.05 

No.  6  . .  2.76  2.86 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 72%  .75 

46  oz .  1.65  1.75 

No.  6  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.50  1.50 

7.00  . 


1.00  1.06 
4.90  5.25 


1.10  1.16 


4.50  4.75 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  6.25 

2.25  2.30 

2.10  2.26 
1.96  2.00 

7.85  8.00 

7.25  7.60 

6.85  7.16 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 


2.45  2.50 

1.66  1.75 

2.00  2.00 


r.'40  r.'45 

.96  . 

2.'()n  2.’i0 

1.26  1.30 

1.85  1.90 


Southern 
1.06  1.16 
1.10  1.20 
1.15  1.26 


Texas 


2.20  2.36 

7.65  7.75 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


V4  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . .  . 


3.25  3.60 


.76  .75 

1.65  1.75 


1.26  1.36 

5.75  6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 


Light  Meat,  Is. 


11.50  12.50 
6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.25  5.50 

3.66  8.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


STOP  THAT  LOSS  NOW — Why  continue  using  inaccurate 
scales?  We  manufacture  all  types  of  motor  truck  and  warehouse 
scales.  30  days  free  trial  offer.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  some 
good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and  pay  later  with  your  own 
canned  products.  Write  for  details.  Bonded  Scale  Company, 
Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


y 044/1 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Complete  cannery,  with  equipment  and  ware¬ 
house.  Located  at  Richland,  Washington,  in  the  center  of  a 
large  asparagus  producing  area.  Also  tomatoes,  spinach  and 
soft  fruit  available.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  C.  J.  Dam, 
Richland,  Washing^ton. 


Plain. 


Varnished. 

Embossed. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Small  cannery  equipped  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
etc.  Railroad  siding  and  highway  frontage  in  heart  of  South’s 
vegetable  growing  section.  Address  Box  A-2458,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


equipment 


Tihiie  lUKunnEiDi  CiaiiMi]P'A\Kr"jr 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTlMORE,MD. 
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SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

Regarding  Urschel  Stringless  Bean  Cutters, 
Dicers,  Slicers,  etc.  We  are  prepared  to 
offer  a  special  discount  for  early  orders,  sub¬ 
ject  to  delivery  any  time  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

fVrile  us  regarding  your  requirements  of  the  Urschel  Line  of  Canning 
Machinery. 

Am  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


•  •  •  F  R  •  •  • 

STRONG  CASES 

Corrugated  -  Solid  Fibre 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Truek  -  Car  Load 

Remember 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Phone:  Curtis  0270 


M-H  LABELER 

Capacity  up  to  50  oz.  can. 

Fast  resetting  for  size. 

Low  consumption  in  paste 
and  gum. 

Durable  and  economical. 

Neat  and  clean  labeling. 

Maximum  Flexibility. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


GOING  DOWN 

It  was  just  a  well-known  writer  of  verse  to  whom  a  lady  said: 
“I  have  just  seen  your  wife  for  the  first  time  since  your  mar¬ 
riage;  but  I  had  supposed  she  was  a  taller  woman.  She  seems 
shorter  than  when  I  saw  her  last.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  writer  solemnly.  “She  has  married 
and  settled  down.” 

A  drunk  was  standing  at  a  street  corner  mumbling  to  himself. 
A  policeman  nearby  came  up  to  him.  As  he  did  so,  the  drunk 
said,  “It  can’t  be  done.  It  can’t  be  done.” 

“What  can’t  be  done?”  said  the  policeman. 

“Look  at  that  sign  over  there,”  answered  the  befuddled  toper. 
“It  says  ‘Drink  Canada  Dry’.” 

AN  UNPOPULAR  PEST 

A  beggar  with  a  record  as  a  professional  panhandler  stopped 
an  actor  on  Broadway  and  asked  for  a  coin  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  food,  whereupon  the  latter  extracted  a  dime  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  hungry  individual. 

“Couldn’t  you  make  it  a  quarter?”  whispered  the  wayfarer. 
The  actor  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“My  dear  friend,”  he  replied,  “I’m  a  dancer,  not  a  magician.” 

“So  you  met  your  wife  at  a  dance?  Wasn’t  that  romantic?” 
asked  one  truck  driver  of  another. 

“No,  embarrassing  as  the  dickens,”  replied  the  other.  “I 
thought  she  was  home  taking  care  of  the  kids.” 

HUMAN  KINDNESS 

Poultry  Dealer:  We  have  some  nice  hens  today. 

Lady  Customer:  I  like  them,  but  never  eat  them,  because  it 
seems  such  a  shame  to  kill  the  poor  things. 

Poultry  Dealer:  Well,  I  have  one  here  that  will  just  suit 
you.  We  didn’t  have  to  kill  it — it  died  on  us  last  night. 

Customer:  Have  you  a  book  called  “Man  the  Master  of 
Woman”? 

Salsegirl:  The  fiction  department  is  on  the  other  side,  sir. 

First  Communist:  Nice  weather  we’re  having. 

Second  Communist  (grudgingly) :  Yes,  but  the  rich  are 
having  it,  too. 

OUT  OF  THE  RUNNING 

Prison  Visitor  (sympathetically) :  Now,  my  good  man,  what 
brought  you  here? 

Convict:  Mistaken  confidence. 

“Really — In  whom  were  you  deceived?” 

“Myself — I  thought  I  could  run  faster!” 

Sonny:  Say,  Dad,  what  does  argument  pro  and  con  mean? 
Dad:  Well,  my  boy,  pro  is  your  convincing  and  unanswerable 
statement,  while  con  is  the  contemptible  dribble  of  the  other 
fellow. 

EVERYTHING  WRONG 

The  man  had  met  the  girl  on  a  vacation  trip,  and  after  a 
whirlwind  courtship  lasting  three  days,  he  married.  When  they 
reached  the  hotel  after  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  bride  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remove  a  wig,  took  out  a  set  of  false  teeth  and 
extracted  a  glass  eye.  This  done,  she  settled  back  and  inquired: 
“Honey,  do  you  like  pickled  pigs  feet?” 

“Oh!  Oh!,”  exclaimed  the  startled  husband,  don’t  tell  me 
you’ve  got  those,  too!” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mira. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  RoOins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lit. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamiltcn,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
los.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porta  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iren  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machhtery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Aix,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdlanapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit.  VegetabU. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westmiiuter,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  CorroraUon,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  Sn.KERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORn  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEA1«ERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Bidtimore,  Md. 

HXnXERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporatton,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 


CUTTERS* 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Lwgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuoas. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  OMo. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Carmen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  LaMl  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 

SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Cannon',  All  Varietfes. 

Associated  Seed  Growen,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growen,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogen  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growen,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


nN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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STEAM 

COIL 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS 


CRATES  and  TRUCKS 


Made  in  all  sizes 


Crates  and  Trucks  either  fully  enclosed  or  open  end 
for  handling  wood  or  metal  trays  filled  with  cans. 


WRITE 

For  copy  of  seneral 


_  ^  PSA  ADJUSTMENT— \ 

AYARS  Latest  10  Station 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  hrine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


,  CHANCE 
GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


LRBELS 

ORIGINnURRTISTIC  IN  ^ 
COLOR  8i  DESIGN 
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MO«C 

»«A$ 


3rtMJ8r 


Jf's  your  opportunity. .  and  ours.,  to  broadcast  a  meal-time  message 
to  American  appetites  .  .  to  glorify  Canned  Peas  as  a  definite 
contribution  to  new  and  novel  table  dishes . .  to  emphasize  the 
all-important  factors  of  Variety!  Vitamins!  Value!  \  We  salute 
the  member  organizations  sponsoring  this  timely  promotion  of 
one  of  Nature's  finest  foods!  |  As  a  source  of  Can  Supply  and  a 
technical  advisory  service  to  Canners  of  Peas,  we  share  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  a  part  in  the  system  of  preservation. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  *110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


